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SAMUEL LESSINGHAM, Eaa. 



TSEASUREB OF ST THOHAS's BOSPITAL. 



JU0DE9TT and BelF'-diffidenve are the allow-' 
ed characterisUcB of Sglf-Knowledob. If, 
tbeD, my presumiDg to address this piece to 
you, may seem to discover more assuraDce 
and self-confidence than becomea a true ac- 
quaintance with the sulgect I write upon, I 
have only this to say ; your known condes- 
cension and candour have encouraged tliat 
presumption : Nor can any thing animate 
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an address of this nature more, than an assu- 
rance, that the person, to whom it is made, 
has so good an aadentanding in the practi- 
cal part of this subject, as will incline' him 
to excuse the defects that may appear in the 
management of it 

But, after all, sir, my own proficiency io 
this science is so poor, Uiat I dare not be 
confident I am not wrong in my views, with 
which I desire this small Tract may appear 
under your patronage. That it may have 
lefuge from the petulance of censure, an en- 
couragement in the publication, and I, at the 
same time, an opportunity of testifying my 
grateful sense of many past favours, ace my 
open and avowed ends herein. But, still, 
whether an ambition to be known to the 
world, under the advantage of your friend- 
ship, he not the secret and true motive, I 
cannot be certain. 

However, if, in this point, I may be mis- 
taken, there is another in which I think I 
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c&onot ; aad that is, that it is at least a pardon- 
able ambition; in which I Bball certainly stand 
acquitted by evety one who knows your cha- 
racter. Hie delicacy of your taste in the 
choice of friends, and the real honour it does 
to those you are pleased to admit into Oiat 
number. 

But even this, sir, your penetration will 
soon discover to proceed from the same va- 
nity I before saspected myself to be guilty 
of. And the world will judge, that I speak 
it rather to do myself honour than you. How- 
ever, I am beforehand with them in the ob- 
servation. And that I may not be tempted, 
in this address, to enhance yonr character 
(according to the usual style of dedications), 
in order to do honour to my own, and at 
once oppress yoar modesty, and expose my 
vanity, I shall put an end to it, without so 
much as attempting to describe a character, 
which I shall, however, always aim to imi- 
tate. 
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Bat that yoa may coDtinae to adorn that 
public and meful station yon are in, and long 
live a patron and pattern of solid and disin- 
terested virtue ; and that your many cha- 
ritable offices, and good works on earth, 
may meet with a lai^ and late reward in 
heaven, is the hearty prayer of. 

Sis, 

Your much obliged, 

and very bumble servant^ 

J. Mabon. 

DOBSIBC, } 
Ju. 3L 17M-5- 1 
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Mr Baxter, indeed, has a treatise profe»- 
sedlj upon this subject, entitled, Tht Mischief 
of Self-Ignorance, and the Benefit of Self-Ac- 
quaintance ; and [ freely acknonledge some 
helps I received from bim : but he hath 
handled it (according to his manner) in bo 
lax and diffiise a way, iatrodociDg so many 
things into it that are foreign from it, omit- 
ting others that properly helong to it, and 
skimming over some witli a too superficial 
notice, that I own I found myself much dis- 
appointed in what I expected £rom him, and 
was convinced that there wanted something 
more correct, nervous, and methodical, to be 
written on this subject. 

I am far Irom having the vanity to think 
that this, which I now offer to the public, is 
entirely iree from those faults which I have 
remarked in that pious and excellent author; 
and am sensible, tiiat, if I do not fall nnder 
a much heavier censare myself, it must be 
owing to the great candour of my reader. 
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which be will be conYinced [ have scnne title 
to, if he but duly consider the nsture and 
extent of the subject. For it is almost ua> 
possible to let the thoughts run fireely npcm 
BO copious and comprehensive a theme, in 
order to do justice to it, without taking too 
large a scope in some particolara that have a 
near affinity to it, as I fear I have done^ 
■ (Part i. chap. 14.) concerning the knowledge, 
guard, and government of the thoughts. 

But there is a great diffn^nce between a 
short, occasional, and useful digression, and 
a wide rambling &om the subject, by follow- 
ing the impulse of a luxuriant fancy. A ju- 
dicious tuste can hardly excuse the latter, 
though it may he content the author should 
gather a few Sowers out of the common 
road, provided be soon returns into it again. 

Which brings to my mind another thing, 
which, I am sure, 1 have great reason to 
crave the reader's patience and pardon for, 
(the best end I know of prefaces), and that 
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ia, the free line I have made of some of the 
ancient Heathen writers in my marginal 
qnotations*, which, I own, looks like an 
ostentation of reading, which I always ah^ 
horred. But it was conversing with those 
authors that first turned my thoughts to this 
subject. ' And the good sense I met with in 
most of their aphorisms and sentiments, gave 
me an esteem for them ; which made it diffi- 
cult for me to resist the temptation of tran- 
scribing several of them, which I thought per- 
tinent to the matter in hand. But, after all, 
I am ashamed to see what an old-fashioned 
figure they make in Uie margin. However, 
if the reader thinks they will too much inter- 
rupt the course of the subject, he may en- 
tirely omit them : though, by that means, he 

* In order that the present editioD of this valiuible 
work may be better suited to the taste and cspaddei 
of verjr yotmg penont^ for whom, chidly, it appears to 
he deaigaed, the qnotatioiu, het« alluded Co, are omit- 
«4 
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vill perhaps lose the benefit of some of the 
finest seatimeDts ia the book. 

I remember a modern writer I have very 
lately read, is grievously oflfended with Mr 
Addison for bo much as mentioning the 
name of PlatOj luid presuming, in one of his 
Spectators, to deliver his notions of hnmoar 
in a kind of allegory, after the manner of 
that Greek author ; which he calls a " formal 
" method of trifling, introdnced under a deep 
" ostentation of learning, which deserves the 
" severest rebuke ;" and, perhaps, a more se- 
vere one was never given npon so small a 
provocation. From gentlemen of so refined 
and very nice a taste, I can expect no mercy. 
But the pubUc is to judge, whether this be 
not as culpable and nauseous an affectation 
aa the contrary one, which prevailed so much 
in the last century. 

One great view I bad in mine eye when 
I put these thoughts te^ther, was the be- 
nefit of youth, and especially those of them 
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that are stndeoU and candidates for tbeaft^ 
cred ministry ; for which they wil] find no 
science more immediately necessary (next to 
a good acquaintance with the word of God) 
than that which is recommended to them in 
the following Treatise; to which erery branch 
of human literature is subordinate, and ought 
to be snbservient. For, certain it is, the great 
end of philosophy, both natural and moral, 
is to know ourselves, and to know God. ' The 
' highest learning is to be wise, and the 
' greatest wisdom is to be good ;' as Marcus 
Antoninus somewhere observes. 

It has often occurred to my mind, in di- 
gesting my thoughts upon this subject, what 
a pity it is that this most useful science should 
be so generally neglected in the modern me- 
Uiods of education ; and that preceptors and 
tutors, both in public and private seminaries 
of learning, should forget, that the forming 
the manners is more necessary to a finished 
education than fxtmishing the minds of youth. 
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Socrates Uiought so^ who made all his philo- 
sophy subservient to morality ; and took more 
pains to rectify the tempers, than replenish 
the understanding, of his pupils; and looked 
upon all knowledge an useless speculation, 
that was not brought to this end, to make the 
person a wiser or a better men. And, with- 
out doubt, if, in the academy, the youth has 
once happily learned the great art of ma- 
najpDg his temper, governing his passions, 
and guarding his foibles, he will find a more 
solid advantage from it in after life, than he 
could expect from the best acquaintance with 
all the systems of ancient and modem phi- 
losophy. 

It was a very just and sensiUe answer 
which Agesilans, the Spartan king, returned 
to one who asked him, " What that was in 
" which youtli ought principally to be in- 
" structed f" He replied, " That which they 
" will have most need to practise when they 
" are men.' Were this single rule bat care- 
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fiiTly attended to to the method of eduea- 
tioDj it might probably be conducted in a 
manner much more to the advantage of oar 
youth than it ordinarily is. For, as £>r FdI- 
ler observes, " that pains we take in boohs 
** or arts, which treat of things remote from 
" the use of life, is but a busy idleness." And, 
what is there in life which youth will have 
more frequent occasion to practise than this i 
What is there which they afterwards more 
regret the want of? What is there in which 
they want a greater help and assistance than 
the right government of their passions and 
prejudices i And what more proper season to 
receive those assistances, and to lay a foun- 
dation for this difficult, but very important 
science, than the early part of youth ? 

It may be said, " It is property the office 
" and care of parents, to watch over and cor- 
" rect the tempers of their children in the 
" first years of their infancy, when it may 
" easily be donej" but if it be not effectual 
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then (as it very seldom is), diere is the matt 
necessity ibr it aflenvards. But the truUi is, 
it is the proper office and caie of all who 
have the charge of youth, and ought to be 
looked upon as the most important and ne- 
cessary part of education. 
I It was the obserration of a great divine 
and reformer, that " be, who acquires his 
" learning at the expence of his morals, is the 
'' worse for his education." And we may add, 
I that he who does not improve his temper, 
together with his nnderstanding, is not much 
^e better for it; for he ought to measure his 
progress in science by the improvement of his 
morals; and remember, that he is no further 
a learned man, than he is a wise and good 
man ; and that he cannot be a finished phi- 
losopher Ull he is a Christian. 

But whence is it, Uiat moral philosophy, 
which was so carefully cultivated in the an- 
cient academy, should be forced, in the mo- 
dern, to give place to ndtoial, that was ori- 
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^oally designed to be subsement to it ? 
which is to exalt the handmaid into the 
place of the mistress; which appears not 
only a preposteroQs, but a pernicious method 
of institutioD : for, as the mind takes a tarn 
of future life^ suitable to the tincture it hath 
received in youth, it will naturally concludej 
that there is no necessity to regard, or, at 
least, to lay any stress upon those things, 
which were never inculcated upon it as things 
of importance then ; and so will grow up in a 
neglect or disesteem of those things, which 
are more necessary to make a person a wise 
and truly understanding man, than all those 
rudiments of science he broaght with him 
from the school or the college. 

It is really a melancholy thing to see a 
young gentleman, of shining parts and a sweet 
disposiUon, who has gone tbrougb the com- 
mon course of academical stodies, come ont 
into the world under an absolute government 
of his passions and prejudices ; which have 
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increased mtb his learniog, and which, wheo 
he comes to be better acquainted with ha- 
man life, and human oatare, he is soon sen- 
sible and ashamed of; bqt perhaps is never 
able to conqner as long as he lives, for want 
of that asustance which he ought to have 
received in his education : for a wrong edn- 
cation is one of those three things to which 
it is owing (as an aucient Christian philoso- 
pher justly observes), that bo few have the 
right government of their passions. 

I would not be tiiought to disparage any 
part of human literature ; but should be glad 
to see this most useful branch of science, the 
knowledge of the heart, the detecting aiid 
correcting hurtful prejudices, and the right 
government of the temper and passions, in 
more general esteem, as necessary at once 
to form the gentleman, the scholar, and ths 
Christian. 

And if there be any thing in the following 
sheeU which may be helpful to itudents, who 
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Jiave a regard to the right govenunent of 
their miads, whilst they are fursishiiig them 
with usetiil knowledge, I would particularly 
i%commend them to their perusal. 

I have nothing further to add, but to de- 
sire the reader's excuse for the freedom with 
which I have delivered my sentiments in this 
matter, and for detaining him ao long from 
ihe subject of the ensuing Treatise, which I 
now leave to his candid and serious thoughts, 
and the blessing of Aliuigbty God to make 
it useful to him. 
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SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 



Tht Nature and Imfortance of tie Sn^ftct. 

A DEBiRS of knowledge is notunl to all human \ 
minds. And nothing discorera the true quality 
and dispotidoD of the mind more than the poiti- 
guIht kind of knowledge it is most fond oL 

Thus we see, that low and little miods are moit 
delighted with the knowledge of trifles, as in chil- 
dren ; an indolent mind, with that which serrei 
only for amusement, or the entertainment of the 
fimcy i a carious mind is best pleased with bets ; 1 
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a judicious, peDetradng mind, with demonBtration 
and matfaemalical science ; a worldly mind esteenu 
no knowledge like that of tlw world ; but a wIk 
and pious man, before all other kinds of know- 
ledge, prefers that of God and his own soul. 

But some kisd of knowle^e or oAer the mind 

. is contiDually craving after, and after a further 

proficiency in. And, by considering what kind of 

knowledge it most of all desires, its prevailing turn 

and temper may ea^ly be known. 

This desire of knowledge, like other afiections 
planted in our natures, will be very apt to lead us 
wrong, if it be not well regnlated. When it b di- 
rected to improper objects, or pursued in an im- 
proper manner, it d^eneraites into a vain sod cri- 
minal curiosity. A fotal instance of this in oni 
first parenti we have upon sacred record, tiie un- 
happy effects of whic^ are but too visible in all. 

Self-knowledge ii t^K subject of the ensuing 
tnatise ; a subject which, the mora I think of, the 
more important and extennve it ^peara ; so ira- 
pOTtaat, tfa^ every bi«M:h of it seems absolutely 
necenaiy to the right gorenunent of the life and 
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i» th«t tiie BeMier -view wt 
tiifce of die Ba>nnl branches of it, die more ueatUl 
opening to the view, aa seoestKrily connected wiA 
it M (fae odwr, like what we find in micrcMCopicil 
tAaemJaoiu on natural objccb. The better the 
^aaMft, and the nearer the Bcnttiny, the more won- 
den we exfdore ; and the more surpriung disco- 
yeiiei we m^e of certain properties, parts, or af- 
fBCtioni WloDging to them, which were never be- 
fore thooght of. For, in order to a true seli^ 
knowledge, tbe human mind, with its vanoiu 
-powers and operations, most be narrowly inspected, 
all its secret b«idings and doublings displayed ; 
otherwise our sdf-acqusintance will be but very 
pSTtial and defeclive, und the heart, after all, will 
deceive us. So that, in treating thb subject, there 
is no small danger, tititer of doing injury to it, by 
s ^ight and siqieridal inquest, on the <H>e hand, 
or of running into a research too minute and phi- 
losophic^ for common use, on the other. These 
two extremes I shall keep in my eye, and eadea- 
vour to keep a middle course between them. 
' Know thyself,' is one of the most useful and 
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coiDprelieiuive precepts in the whole moral ^'Ston. 
And it ii well known in how great a Teneration 
thji maxim wu held by the andents ; and in how 
high eiteem die duty of lelf-examination, ai necta^ 
Miy toil. 

Thales, die Milesian, is said to be the fint aa- 
'thorof it; who used to say, " That for a man to 
I " know himself, is the hardest thing in the world." 
It was afterwards adopted by Chyloa, the Lacede- 
monian ; and is one of those three precepts, which 
Pliny a£Brms to have been consecrated at Delphoa 
in golden lettera. It was afterwards greatly ad- 
mired, and frequently used by others, till, at length, 
it acquired the authority of a divine oracle, and 
was supposed to have been given oiiginally by Ap- 
ollo himself. Of which genersl opinion Cicero 
^ves us this reason, " Because it hath such a weight - 
" of sense and wisdom in it, as appears too great 
" to be attributed to any man." And this opinion, 
of its coming originally from Apollo himself, per- 
haps was the reason that it was written, in gcJden 
c^itals, over the door of his temple at Delphos. 
And why this excellent precept should not be 
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held in as high esteem in the Chriitian world, ai it 
vas in the heathen, is hard to concnve. Human 
natarei^ the same now as it was then ; the heart 
u deceitful ; and the necessity of watching, know- 
ing, and keeping it, the same. Nor are we leu as- 
sured that this precept is divine : nay, we have a 
much greater assurance of this than they had. 
They supposed it came down from heaven ; we know 
il did. What they conjectured, we are sure of. 
For this sacred oracle is dictated to us in a ma- 
nifold light, and explained to us in various views, 
by the Holy Spirit, in t^t revelation which God 
hath been pleased to ^ve us, as o)ir guide to duty 
and happinew ; by which, " as in a glass, we may 
" survey oundves, ^pd know what manner of per- 

This discoven ourselves to us, pierces into the 
inmfHt recesses of the mind, strips off every dis- 
guise, lays' <^n the inward part, makes a strict 
scrutiny into the very soul and spirit, and criticaUy 
" judges of the thoughts and intents of the heart." 
It shows us with what exactness and care we are 
to search and try our spirits, examine ourselves. 
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and watch onr wmy, and k«ep our heaiti, in onkr 
to acquire dis importairt adf-KieDce; which it 
often call) us to do. * Examine younelvet ; prora 
" your OWD adres ; know you not yourselfes I Let 
" a man examino himself." 1 Cor. zi. 38. Oar Sa- 
viour upbraids bis disciples with their sdf^gno- 
lance, in not " knowii^ what manner of ^rits th^ 
*■ were of," Lake ix. 55. Aad, saith the apostle, 
" If a man (through sclf-igoorance) thinketh hink' 
" self to be somethiif , when he is nothing, he d^ 
" cdveth himself. But let every man prove his 
" worii, and then shall he have rejcHdug in himself 
" and not another." Gal. vi. S, 4. Here we are 
commanded, instead of judging others, to judge 
ourselves; and ta avoid tlw^nexcosable rashness 
of condemning others for the very crimes we oor- 
sdves are gnil^ of, Rom. ii. 1, 31, 33, which a 
self-igaorant man is very ^t to do ; nay, to be 
more offended at a small blemish in another's cha- 
racter, than at a greater in his own ; which folty, 
self-ignorance, and hypocrisy, our Saviour, with 
just severi^, animadverts upon. Mat. vii. 3, — 5. 
And what itress was laid upon this ondar the 
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bom tfaoM expreHioitt. " Keep tfaybesrt witlt cU 
" diligeoce." Prov. it. 23. " CaiMiDime witk your 
" ownhcart" PuL iv. 4. *< Scai^ me, O.God, 
" and know my b«art ; try ne, and know my 
" tbou^U." PsaL cxxxix. 33. " P-Tainin«i me* O 
" Loid, and prove me ; by my rdot and my heart." 
Pgal. xxvi. 2, " Let ua search and try oui ways." 
Lam. iii. 4, " Recollect, recollect younelvesi O 
" nation not deored." Zeph. ii. 1. And all thk U 
necessary to diat selt«cquaintatiice, which is the 
mdy piopef baiis of solid peace. 

Weie mankind but more genenUy convinced of 
the import8»ce and necessity <rf this self-luM>«ledgf, 
and pocMMed with a due esteem for it; did they 
but know the true way to attain it; and, uadcc A 
pn^r sense of its excellence, and the btal eflectfl 
of self-ignorance, did they but make it their buu- 
ness and study every day to cultivate it; how soon 
should we find a happy alteratton in the manners 
and spirits of men ! But the misery of it is, mea 
will not tUnk ; will not employ their thoughts ia 
good e«niMt about the thii^ which mort of all 
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deserve and demand them. By which uoadcottnt- 
able indolence, obstinacy, and avernon ta self-re- 
fiection, they are led, blindfold and insensibly, into 
tlie most dangerous- paths of infidelity and wicked- 
ness, as the iews were heretofore ; of whose una- 
xing mgratittKle and apostacy God himself assigns 
diis single cause, " My people do not consider," 
laa. i. 3. 

Self-knowledge is that acquaintance with otir- 
< selves, which shows us what we are, and do, and 
ought to be, and do, in order tv our living com- 
fortably and usefully here', and ha[^ily hereafter. 
The means of it is self-examination ; tiie end of it 

. self-government, and self-fruition. It principally 
connsts in the knowledge of our souls ; which is 
attuned by a particular attention to their various 
powers, capacities, passions^ inclinations, opera- 
lions, state, happiness, and temper. For a man's 
soul is properly himself, Mat. xvi. 26. The body 

, is but the house, the soul is the tenant that inha- 
bits it ; the body is ihe instrument, the soul the 
artist that directs it. . . - 

This science, which is to be the SU^ect of the 
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ensuing treatbe. hath Aew three pecnfiar proper- 
ties in it, which diidnguish it from, and render it 
preferable to, all others. — (1.) " It is equally at- 
" tamable by all." It requires no strength of me- 
mory, no force of genius, no depth of peDetration, 
as many odier sciences do, to come at a tolerahle 
acquaintance with them ; which therefore renders 
them inaccessible by the greatest part of mankind. 
Nor is it placed out of thdr reach, through a want 
of opportunity, and proper aasistaore and direction 
how to acquire it, as many odier parts of learning 
are. Everyone of a common capacity, hath the 
opportunity and ability to acquire it, if he will but 
recollect his rambling thoughts, turn them in upon' 
himself, watch the motions of his heart, and com- 
pare them with his rule. — (2.) " It is of equal im- 
" portance to all, and of the highest importance to 
" every one." Other sciences are suited to the va- 
rious conditioni of life. Some more necesaaiy to 
some, others to others. But this equally concerns 
every one that hath an immortal soul, whose final 
happiness he desires and seeks. — (3.) " Other i 
" knowledge is very apt to make a man vain ; this ' 
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" always keeps him humble." Nay, it is always fot 
want of this knowledge that men are <run of that 
they have. " Knowledge pu^th up." 1 Cor. viii. 1, 
A small degree of knowledge often h&tli this e&el 
on weak minds. And the reason why gieatMr alt- 
tainments in it have not no generally the same e£- 
fect, is, because they open and entacge the views of 
the mind so &r, as to let into it, at the same tiaW) ' 
a good degree of self-knowledge: for the more 
true knowledge a man hath, the more sensible he is 
of the want of it ; which keeps him humble. 

And now, reader, whoever thou art, whatever 
be thy character, station, or dbtinction. in life, if 
thou art afraid to look into thine heart, and hast 
no inclination to self-acquaintance, read no further, 
lay aside this book ; fur thou wilt find nothing here 
that will flatter thy self-esteem, but, perhaps, some- 
thing that may abate it. But, if thou art desirous 
to cultivate this important kind of knowledge, and 
to live no longer a stranger to thyself, proceed ; 
and keep thy eye open b> thine own image, with 
whatever unexpected defbrmi^ it may present it- 
self to thee; and patiently attend, whilst, by divino 
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, I enjeavour to lay open thine own heart 
to ttue, and lead thee to the true knowledge of 
thjnelfi in the following cb^ten. 
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CHAP. II. 

Tie tneral Brmche* of Stlf-Ktumttdge. We mut 
hum what lort of creatures ne are, tutdnkat wit 
liallbe. 

That we may have a more distinct and orderly 
view of this subject, I shall here consider the seve- 
ral branches of self-knowledge, or some of the chief 
particDlars wherdn it consists. Whereby, perbafii, 
it will appear to be a more copious and coropre- 
benuve science than we imagine. And, 

(1.) To know ourselves, is " to know and seri- 
" ously consider what sort of creatures we are, and 
" what we shall be." 

1. " What we are." 

Man is a complex being, TfifUfvr uwvravtf, a 
tr^artite perton, or, a compound creature, made 
up of three distinct parts, vti. the body, which is 
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tbe «arAy or mortal part of bim ; dw foitJ^ which | 
is the animal or sensitive part ; and the t^rit, or 
mmd, which is the latioual and immortal part 
Each of these three parts have their respective of- ' 
fices assigned them ; and a man then acts becoming 
himself, when he keeps them duly employed in 
dieir proper functions, and preserves their natural 
subordination. Bat it is not enough to know this I 
merely as a point of speculatioo ; we must pursue 
and revolve the thought, and urge ^e consideration 
to all the puj^MHes of a practical self-knowledge. 

We are not all body, nor mere animal creatures. 
We find we have a more noble nature than the in* / 
animate or brutal part of the creation. We cannot 
only move and act freely, but we observe in our- 
selves a capacity of reflection, study, and forecast, 
and various mental operations, which irralionai 
minds discover no symptoms of. Our souls, there- 
Jbre, must he of a more excellent nature than 
thein; and, from the power of thought with which 
they are endowed, they are proved to be immate- 
rial substances, and consequently, in their own na- 
ture, capable of immortality. And that they are 
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■ctoiUy immortal, or will never die, the wctcd 
■criptvres do ^anduitljr testify. I«t as, thai, 
faermpoQ Mrioiu]y TecoUect ovnelTe* in the fel- 
knriiig whloqiiy. 

" O mj M>ul, look bac^ but • §bw yeus, and 
" thov wait nothing ! Aod how didst thoa tpring 
" out of that nothing ? Hiou conMst not make thy- 
" self; that is qnite impouible. Moat ceitain itia, 
" that tiat almig^fy, «elf-existent, and etetnal 
" Power, which made the worid, made thee abo, out 
" of nothing, called thee into being when thou wast 
" not ; gave thee those reasoning and reflecting &-• 
*' cultio, which thou art now employing in search- 
" ing out the end and happiness of thy nature. It 
" was he, O my soul, that made thee intdligent aod 
" immortal. It wat he that placed thee in tUs 
" body, as in a prison ; where thy capacities are 
" cramped, thy desires debased, and thy liberty 
" lost. It was he that sent thee into Urn world, 
" which, by all circumstances, appears to be a rtate 
" ofsbortdiidpiine and trial. And wherefore did he 
" place thee here, when be might have made thee a 
" more free, unconfiaed, and happy spirit i But 
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' cbedi tlist tkoa^t ; it lodcB like a too {nenimp- 
" taom cttriodty. A moie needful and import&nt 
" iuqiilry H, What did be place thee here for i And 
" what dotli he expect from tiiee whilst thou ait 
" here I What part hath he allotted me to act on 
" the stage of human life, where he, angeh, and 
" men, are -spectators of my behaviour i The part 
" be hath given me to act beie is, doubdest, a very 
" important one, because it is for eternity. And 
" what is it, bat to live up to tbe dignity of my ra- 
" tiooal and intellectual nature, and as becomes a 
" creature, bom for immortality f 

" And tdl me, O my soul, (for as I am now about 
" to culdvate a better acquaintance with thee, to 
" whom I have been too long a stranger, I must try 
" thee, and put many a clo«e question to thee) teH 
" me, I say, whilst tboa confinest thy <teuret to 
" sensual gratilications, wherein dost lliau differ 
" from the beasts that perish i Captivated by 
■' bodily appetites, dost thou not acl beneath 
" thyself 7 Dost thou not put thyself upon a 
" level with the lower class of beings, which were 
" made to serve thee ? Ofler an indignity to thyself. 
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" and decpise the works of thy maker*! handi I O 
" remember thy heavenly extract; remember thou 
" art a spirit ! Check, then, the solicitations of the 
*' fle^ ; and dare to do nothing that may diminish 
" thy native excellence, dishonour thy hig^ ori^- 
" nat, or d<grode thy noble nature. But let me 
" still urge it. Consider (I say), O my soul, that 
" thou art an immortal spirit. Thy body dies ; but 
" thou, tioti must live for ever, and thine eternity 
" must take its tincture from ^e manner of diy be- 
" haviour, and the habits thou contractest, during 
*< this thy short copartnership with flesh and blood. 
" O ! do nothing now, but what thou mayest, with 
" pleasure, look back upon a milltou of ages hence ! 
" For know, O my soul, that thy self-consciousness 
" and reflecting foculljes will not leave thee with 
" thy body; but will follow thee after death, and 
*' be the instrument of unspeakable pleasure or tor- . 
" ment to thee in that separate state of existence." 

(2.) In order to a fiiU accjuuntauce with our- 
selves, wc must endeavour to know not only what 
we are, but what we shall be. 

And O ! what difierent creatures shall we soon 
be, from what we now are ! Let us look forward 
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then, and frequently glance our llicmghti towardi 
dealii ; though they canaot penetrate the darkneai 
of that passage, or reach the state behind it. That 
lies veiled from the eyes of our mind ; and the 
great God hath not thought fit to throw so much 
li^t upon it, as to satisfy \he anxious and inqui- 
sitive desires the soul hath to iiuow it. However, 
let us make the best use wc can of that tittle light 
which scripture and reason have let in upon this 
dark and important subject. 

" Compoae thy tboughts, my soul, and ima- 
" gine how it will &re with thee, when thou goest 
" a naked, un^mbodied spirit, into a world, an un- 
" known world of spirits, with all thy self-con- 
" sciousness about thee, where no material object 
'* shall strike thine eye, and where thy dear part< 
" ner and <x>mpanion, the body, cannot come uigh 
" thee ; but where, without it, thou wilt be sen- 
" sible of the most noble satisfactions, or the most 
" exquisite pains. Embarked in death, thy pas- 
'■ sage will be dark ; and the shore, un which it will 
" land thee, altogether strange and unknown, II 
" doth not yet appear •what aw thaU be." 
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That revelation, nhich God hath been pleased 
to make of his wilt to mankiad, was designed, !&• 
ther to fit Q« for the future happiness, and direct 
our way to it, than open to us the particular glories 
of it, or distinctly show us what it is. This it hath 
left still very much a mystery, to check our too 
curious inquiries into the nature of it, and to bend 
our thoughts more intently to that which more 
concerns us, viz. an hatntual preparation for it. 
And what that is, we cannot be ignorant, if we be- 
lieve either our. Bible or our reason. For both 
these assure us, that, " that which makes us like to 
" God, is the only thing that can fit us for the eo- 
" joyment of bim." Here, then, let us hold. Let 
our great concern be, to be " holy, as he is holy." 
And then, and then only, are we sure to enjoy him, 
" in whose light we shall see light." And, be die 
future state of existence what it will, we shall some , 
way be happy there, and much more happy than 
we can now concdve ; though, in what particular 
manner we know not, because God hath not re* 
vealed it 
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Tie Kural Rdattont in wUcK we itand to God, 
to Chritt, and our Felloa-creaturet. 

11. " Sblf-khowledoe requires us to be well 
" acquainted with the various relations in which we 
" stand to other beings, and the several duties that 
" result from those relations." And, 

(1.) " Our first and principal concern is to con- 
" sidertherelaUon we stand in to him who gave ua 
" our being." 

We are the creatures of hb hand, and the ob- 
jects of his care. His power upholds the being hb 
goodness gave us; his boun^ accommodates us 
with the blessings of this life ; and his grace pro- 
vides for us the happiness of a better. Nor are we 
merely his creatures, but his rational and intelli- 
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gent creatures. It ia the dignity of our natures, 
that we are capable of knowing and enjoying him 
that made us. And, as the rational creatureB of 
God, there, are two relations especially that we 
stand in to him; the frequent consideration of 
which is absolutely necessary to a right self-know- 
ledge. For, as our creator, be is our king and la- 
ther : And, as his creatures, we are the subjects of 
his kingdom, and the children of his femily. 

1. " We are the subjects of his kingdom." And, 
as such, we are bound, 

(1 .) To yield a feithfiil obedience to the laws of 
his kingdom. And the advantages by which these 
come to be recommended to us above si) human 
laws, are many. They are calculated for the pri- 
vate interest of every one, as well as that of the 
public ; and are designed to promote our present, 
at well as our future happiness. They are plainly 
anil explicitly published ; easily understood ; end in 
iair and legible characters writ in every man's 
heart; and the wisdom, reason, and necessity of 
them are readily discerned. They are urged with 
the most mi^ty motives that can possibly aflect 
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the human heart And, if any of them are diffi- 
cult) the most effectual grace is freely offered to 
encourage and assist our obedience; advantages 
which no human laws have to enforce the obser- 
vance of them. — (2.) As hb subjects, we must 
readily pay him the homage due to his sovereignly. 
And this is no less than the homage of the heart; 
humbly acknowledging, that we hold every thing of 
him, and have every thing from him. Earliily 
princes are forced to be content with verbal ac- 
knowledgments, or mere forma] homage. For they 
can command nothing but what is external. But 
God, who knows and looks at the hearts of all his 
creatures, will accept of nothing but what comes 
from thence. He demands the adoration of our 
whole souls, which is most justly due to him, who 
formed them, and gave them the very capacities to 
know and adore him. — (3.) As foithiiil subjects, 
we most cheerfully pay him ^e tribute he requires 
of us. This is not like the tribute which earthly 
kings exact ; who as much depend upon their sub- 
jects for the support of thdr power, as their sub- 
jects do upon them for the protection of their pro* 
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per^. Bat the tribnbe God requires of vs, u ft tri- 
bute of praise uid honour ; which he stands in no 
need of from us. For his power is independent, 
and hb glory immutable ; and he is infinitely able, 
of himselfi to support the dignity of his universal 
govemraent. But it is the most natural du^ we 
owe him^ as creatures. For to praise him, is only 
to show fordi his praise ; to glorify him, to cele- 
brate his glory ; and to honour him, is to render 
him and his ways houourable in the eyes and esteem 
of others. And, as Has is the most natural duty 
that creatures owe to thar Creator, so, it is a tri- 
bute he requires of every one of theiii, in propor- 
tion to their respective talents, and abilities to pay 
it. — (4.) As dutiful subjects, we must contentedly 
utd quietly submit to the methods and administra- 
tions of his government, however dark, involved, 
or iutricate. All governments have their arcana 
imperii, or secrets of state, which common subjects 
cannot penetrate. And therefore, they cannot com- 
petently judge of the wisdom or rectitude of cer- 
tain public measures ; because they are ignoniDt, 
dther of the springs of them, or the ends of them, 
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or dw expediency of the meaiu, ariiiog from the 
particular situation of things in the present junc- 
tare. Aud how much truer is this vith relation to 
God's government of the world, whoK wisdom is 
&r above our reach, and " whose ways are not as 
" ours 1" Whatever, then, may be the present as- 
pect and appearance of things, as dutiful subjects, 
we are bound to acquiesce ; to ascribe wisdom and 
" righteousness to our Maker," in confidence that 
the Kii^ and " Judge of ail the earth will do right." 
Again, (5.) As good subjects of God's kingdom, 
we are bound to pay a due regard aud reverence to 
his ministers : Espedallyif they discover an uncor- 
rupted fidelity to his cause, and a pure unaffected 
seal for his honour ; if they do not seek llieir own 
interest more -than that of their divine Master. 
The ministen of earthly princes too often do 
this. And it would be happy if all the mioisten 
and ambassadors of the heavenly King were entirely 
clear of the imputation. It is no uncommon thing 
for the honour of an earthly monarch to be wound- 
ed through the sides of his ministers. The defama- 
tion and slander, that is directly thrown at them, is 
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obliquely intended against him : and as such it is 
taken. So, to attempt to make die ministets of the 
gospel, in general, the objects ofderi^on, as some 
do, plainly shows a mind very dissolute and disaf- 
fected to God, and religion itself; and is to act a 
part very unbecoming the dutiful subjects of his 
kingdom. — (Lastly), As good subjects, we are to 
do all we can to promote the interest of bis king- 
dom ; by defending the wisdom of his administra- 
tions, and endeavouring to recondle others there- 
unto, under all the darkness and difficulties that 
may appear in them, in opposition to the probite 
censures of the prosperous wicked, and the doubts 
and dismays of the afflicted righteous. This is to 
act in character, as loyal subjects of the King of 
heaven. And wlioever forgets this part of bis cha- 
racter, or acts contrary to it, shows a great degree 
of self-ignorance. 

But, (3.) As the creatures of God, we ere not 
only the subjects of his kingdom, but the children 
of liis family. And to this relation, and the obli- 
^tions of it, must we carefully attend, if we would 
attain the true knowledge of oundves. We are 
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his diildien by creation ; in which icapect he it 
truly oar fether. Isa. Ixiv, 8. " But now, O Lard, * 
" tbou art our btber : we are the clay, and tbon 
" our potter ; and we all are the work of thine 
" hands." And, in a more special senie, we are his 
diildren by adoption. Gal. iii. 26: " For ye are 
" all the children of God by foith in Christ Jesus," 
And therefore, (1.) We are under the highest oh&- 
^dons . to love him as our &ther. The love of 
children to parents is founded on gratitude, for be- 
Befits received, which cwi never be requited : and 
ought, in reason, to be proportioned to those be- 
nefits ; espedally if they flow from a conscience of 
duly iu the parent. And what du^ more natural 
than to love our benefactors i What love and gni>- 
titude, then, is due to him, from whom we have re- 
ceived tlie greatest benefit, even that of our being, 
and every dung that contributes to the comfort of 
it i — (3>) As his children, we must honour him ; 
that is, must speak honourably of him, and for 
htm ; and carefully avoid every thing that may 
tend to dishonour his holy name and ways. MaL 
i. 6. " A son honoureth his father ; if, then, I be a 
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" biker, wlme b mine honour ?" — >(3.) Aa onr hi- 
' tbeTf we ue to apply to bim for what we want. 
Whither should (^dien go bat to their bther, for 
protection, hdp, and relief, in erety danger, diffi- 
cult, and dittreas i — And (4.)> We must trust hii 
power and wisdom, and paternal goodnen, to pro- 
vide for us, take care of us, and do for us diat 
which is best ; and, what that is, he knows beat. To 
be anxiously fearful what will become of ns, and 
discontented and perplexed under the apprehennon 
of future evils, whilst we are in the hands, and un- 
der the care, of our fother which is in heaven, is 
not to act like children. Earthly parents cannot 
avert frum their children all die calamities they 
fear, because their wisdom and power are Umited ; 
but our all-wise and almighty Father in heaven 
can. Th^ may posdbly want love and tenderness 
for their oflspiing, but our heavenly Father cannot 
for bis. Isa, xljx. 15. — (5.) As children, we must 
<]uietly acquiesce in his disposals, and not expect 
to see into the wisdom of all his will. It would be 
indecent and unduttful in a child to dispute liii 
parents' authority, or question their wisdom, or 
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neglect their ordert, eveiy time be could not di»> 
cern the reason and design of them. Much mora 
unreasonable and unbecoming is such a behaviour 
towards God, " who giveth Dot account of Miy ot 
" his matters ; whose judgments are unseardmble, 
** and whose ways are past finding out," Job xxxiiL 
13. Rom. xi. 33. — (Lastly), As children, we must 
patiently submit to his discipline and correction. 
Earthly parents may sometimes punish their chil- 
dren through passion, or for their pleasure ; but 
our heavenly Falier always corrects his for their 
profit, Heb, xii. 10. and only if need be, 1 Pet. L 6, 
and never so mucK as their iniquities deserve, 
Ezra, ix. 13. Under his fatherly rebukes, th<»i, let 
US be ever humble and submissive. Such, now, it 
the true filial disposition. Such a temper and sudi 
a behaviour should we show towards God, if we 
would act in character as his children. 

These, then, are the two special relations, which, 
as creatures, we stand in to God. And not to act 
towards him in the manner before mentioned, is to 
skew that we are ignorant of, or have not yet duly 
coimdered, our obligations to him as his subjects 
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and hia children ; or, that we are as yet ignoiant 
both of God and ourselves. Thus, we see how di- 
rectly the knowledge -of ouTSelves leads us to the 
knowledge of God. So true is the observation of 
a late [Hous and very worthy divine, that, " He, that 
" is a stranger to himseir,! s a stranger to God, and 
" to every thing that may denominate him wise and 

" Jwppy-" 

But (2.), in order to know ourselves, there is 
another important relation we should often think 
of^ and that is, that in which we stand to Jesus 
Christ, our Redeemer. 

The former was common to us as men : this is 
peculiar to us as Christians ; and opens to us a new 
scene of duties and obligations, which a man can 
never forget, that does not grossly forget himself; 
for, as Christians, we are the disciples, the follow- 
ers, and the servants of Christ, redeemed by him. 

And, I. As the disciples of Christ, we are to 
learn of him : to take our religious sentiments only 
from bis gospel, in oppoution to all the authorita- 
tive dictates of men, whb are weak end bllible at 
ourselves : " Call no man master on earth.' Whilst 
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some aSect to distingaish themtetves by par^- 
nunes, as the Corinthians fonnerly did (for nhich 
the apostle blanKS them), one saying, " I am of 
" Paul ;" another, " lam of ApoUos;" another, "I 
" am of Cephas," 1 Cor. i. 13. let as remember, 
that we are tiie disciples of Christ, and, in thii 
sense, make mentkin of his name only. It is really 
injurious to it, to seek to distinguish ourselves by 
any other. There ii more camali^ in such party- 
distinctions, denonunations, and attachments, than 
^nany good souls are aware of; though not more 
than the ^wetle Paul (who was unwillingly placed 
at die head of one himself) hath apprised them of, 
1 Cor, iii. 4. We are of Christ : our concern is, 
to honour that superior denomination, by living 
np to it ; and to adhere inflexibly to his gospel, as 
tiie only rule of our £uth, the guide of our life, and 
the foundation of our hope; whatever contempt or 
abuse we may snifer, either from the pro&ne or hi- 
gotted part of mankind, for so doing. — (3.) As 
Chriiliaiis, we are followers of Christ ; and there- 
fore bound to imitate him, uid copy after that most 
excellent pattern he hath set ns, " who hath left ui 
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" an example, that we should follow his ttepi," 
1 Pet. ii. 31. To see, that the same holy temper 
" be in ui, which was in him ;" and to discover it 
in the same manner be did, and upon like occa- 
sioDS. To this he calls us, Mat. xi. 29- And no 
man is any &rther a Christian, than as he is a fol- 
lower of Christ ; aiming at a more perfect confbr- 
mity to that most perfect example which he halli 
set us of univenal goodness. — (3.) As Christians, 
we are the servants of Christ; and the variotis du- 
ties which fcervants owe to their masters in any de- 
gree, those we owe to him in the highest d^ee ; 
who expects we should behave ouiselves in his ser- 
vice with that fidelity and zeal, and steady regard 
to his honour and interest, at all limes, which we 
are bound to by virtue of this relation, and which 
his unmerited and nnlimited goodness and love lay 
us under infinite obligations to.— (Lasdy), We are, 
moreover, his redeemed servants ; and, as such, are 
under the strongest motives K love and trust him. 

This deserves to be more particularly considered, 
because it opens to us another view of the human 
nature, in which we should often survey ouiselves. 
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if we desire to know ourselves ; and that ii, u de- 
praved or d^eneTBte beings. The inwaid contest 
we H> sensibly feel, at some seasons especially, be- - 
tween a good and a bad principle (called, in scrip- 
ture language, the fle^ and the spirit), of which 
■ome of l^e wisest heathens seemed not to be igno- 
rant ; this, I say, is demonstration, that some way 
or other the human nature has contracted an ill 
bias (and how that came about, the sacred scrip- 
tures have sufficiently informed us), and that it b 
not what it was when it came originally out of tbe 
hands of its Maker; so that the words which St 
Paul spake, with reference to the Jews in parlica- 
lar, are justly applicable to the Mate of mankind in 
genera], " There is none righteous, tio, not one; 
" th^ are all gone out of the way, Uiey are toge- 
" ther become unprofitable, there is none that doth 
" good, no, not one." 

This is a very mortifying thought, but an unde- 
niable truth, and one of the first principles of that 
science we are treating of ; and very necessary to 
be attended to, if we would be sensible of the duty 
and obligadons we owe to Christ, as the great Re- 
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deemer, in which character he appears for die re- 
lief and recovery of mankind under thin their uni- 
versal depravi^. 

He two miserable effects of the human apostacy 
aret I- That perverse dispositions grow up in our 
nunds from early in&ncy, that soon settle into vi- 
cious habits, which render us weak, and^unwilling 
to obey the dictates of conscience and reasoq,. awl 
is commonly called, the dominion of fan. And, 3. 
At the same time we are subject to the displeasure 
of God, and the penalty of his law ; which b com- 
monly called, the condemnation of sin. Now, in 
both these respects did Christ, " the Lamb of God, 
*' come to take away the sin of the world ;" that is, 
to take away the reigning power of it by the opera- 
tion of his grace; and the condemning power of it, 
by the atonement of his blood ; to sanctify us by 
his spirit, and justify us by his death. By the 
former, he reconciles us to God, and, by the latter, 
he reconciles God to us ; and is, at once, our righ- 
teousness and strength. He died to purchase for 
us the happiness we had forfeited, and sends his 
grace and s^rit to lit us for that happiness he hath 
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dim purchased. So complete is his redemptioni 
so suitably ad^ted U the remedy he hath provided, 
to the malady we had contracted ! — " O blessed 
" Redeemer of wretched ruined creatures, how un- 
" speakable are the obligations I owe thee I But, 
" ah ! how insenMble am I of those obligations ! 
" The saddest symptom of d^eneracy I find in my 
" nature, is that base ingratitude of heart, which 
" renders me so unaffecdve with thine astonishing 
" compassions. Till I know thee, I cannot know 
" myself ; and when I survey myself, may I ever 
*' think of thee 1 may the daily consciousness of 
" my wellness and guilt lead my thoughts to 
" thee; and may every thought of thee kindle in 
" my heart the most ardent glow of gratitude to 
" thee, O thou divine, compassionate friend, lover, 
" and Redeemer of mankind." 

Whoever, then, he be, that calls himself a Chris- 
tian, that is, who professes to take the gospel of 
Christ for a divine revelation, and the only rule of 
his f^th and practice, hut, at the same time, pays 
a greater regard to the dictates of men, than to the 
doctrines of Christ ; who loses ught of that great 
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example of Cbiist, which should aninute his Chris- 
tian walk, is unconcerned about his service, ho- 
nour, and interest, and excludes the ^onsideratioD 
of hb merits and atonement from his hope and hap- 
piness ; he forgets that he ia a Christian ; — ^he does 
not consider in what relation he stands to Christ, 
(which is one great part of his character) and 
consequently discovers a great degree of self-ig- 
norance. 

(S.) Self-knowledge, moreover, implies a due 
attention to the several relations in which we stand 
to our fellow-creatures, and the obligations that 
result from thence. 

If we know ourselves, we shall remember the 
condescenuon, benignity, and love, that is due to 
inferiors ; the afiabili^, friendship, and kindness, 
we ought to show to equals ; tiie regard, deference, 
and honour, we owe to superiors ; and the candour, 
integrity, and benevolence, we owe to all. 

The particular duties requisite in these relations 
are too numerous to be here mentioned. Let it 
suffice to say, that, if a man doth not well conuder 
the several relations of life in which he stands to 
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•thers, and does not take care to pteaeire the ie- 
conan and propriety of tbose Telationii he may 
justly be charged with self-ignorance. 

And this is so evident in itself, and so generally 
allowed, that nothing is more common than to say, 
when a person does not behave with due decency 
towards his superiors, such a one does not under* 
stand himself. Bat, why may not this, with equal 
justice, be said of those who act in an ill manner 
towards their inferiors i The expression, I know, 
is not so often thus applied ; but I see no reason 
why it should not ; since one is as common, and 
as plun an instance of self-ignorance, as the other. 
Nay, of the two, periiaps, men in general are more 
^t to be defective in their duly and behaviour to- 
wards those beneath Atm, than they are towards 
those that are above them ; and the reason seems 
to be, because an apprehension of the displeasure 
of their superiors, and the detrimental conse- 
quences which may accrue from thence, may be a 
check upon them, and engage them to pay the just 
Kgards which they expect : but there being no 
such check to restrain them icom violating the 
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duties they om to inferion (from whose displcfr- 
Hire they hxn little to fear), they are more resdy, 
under certain temptatioiis, to treat them in >n un- 
becoming manner. And ai wisdom and lelf-kDow- 
ledge will direct a man to be particQlaily careful, 
lest he neglect those dudes he is mart apt to for- 
get ; K>, as to the duties he owes to inferiors, in 
which he is most in danger of transgresnng, he 
ou^t more strongly to urge upon himself the in- 
dispensable obligations of religion and conscience. 
And if he does not, but sufleis himself, through die 
violence of ungovemed pasuon, to be transported 
into the excesses of rigour, tyranny, and oppres- 
sion, towards those whom God and nature. have 
put into his power, it is certain be does not know 
bimself, is not acquunted with his own particular 
weakness, is ignorant of the duty of his relation, 
and, whatever he may think of himself, hath not 
.the true spirit of government, because he wants the 
! art of self-go vemroent. For be, that is unable to 
govern himself, can never be fit to govern others. 

Would we know ourselves, then, we must conu- 
lier ourselves as creatures, as Christians, and as 
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men ; and remember the obligatiaiu, nhicb, as 
Each, we are under to God, to Christ, and our fel- 
low men ; in the Beveral relations in which we stand 
. to them i in order to maintain ibe propriefy, and 
fulfil the dutiei, of those relations. 
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We must did]/ cotutder the rank and ttatum of 
life in wAicA Prvoiiknce hath placed tu, and 
■what it it that become* and adonu it. 

III. A MAN *' that knows himself, will delibe- 
" rately coosider and attend to the particular rank 
" and station in life, in which Providence hath 
" placed him ; and what is the duty and decorum 
" of that station : what part is given him to act; 
'* what character to maintain; and with what de- 
" cency and propiie^ he acts that part or main- 
" tains that character," 

For a man to assume a character, or aim at a 
part, that does not belong to him, is affectation. 
And whence is it, that affectation of any kind ap- 
pears so ridiculous, and exposes men to universal 
and just contempt, but because it is a certain indi- 
cation of self-ignorance i Whence is it, that many 
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" what part in life we shall act, is not ours, btit 
" God's." But a man can never act bis part well, 
if be does not attend to it; does not know what 
becomes it ; much less, if he afiect to act another, 
which does not belong to him. It is always self- 
ignorance, that leads a mau to act out of charac- 
ter. 

Is it a mean and tow station of life thou art in I 
Know, then, that Providence calls tiiee to the ex- 
ercise of industry, contentment, submisaon, pa- 
tience, hope, and humble dependence on him, and 
a respectful deference to thy superiors. In this 
way, thou mayest shine through thy obscurity, and 
render thyself amiable in the sight of God and 
man ; and not only so, but find more satisfaction, 
safety, and self-enjoyment, than they who move in 
a higher sphere, from whence they are in danger 
of falling. 

But, hath Providence called thee to act in a 
mare public character, and for a more extensive 
benefit to the world i Thy first care, then, ou^t 
to be, that thy example, as tar as its influence 
reaches, may be an encouragement to the practice 
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of \iniveml virtue. And next, to dune in Aoat 
virtues, especially, which beit adorn thy station; 
as benevolence, charity, wisdom, moderation, firm- 
nest, and inviolable integrity, with an undismayed 
fbrtitude to press through all opposition, in ac- 
complishing those ends which thou b^t a prospect 
and probability of attuning, for the apparent good 
of mankind. 

And, &a self-acqutuntance will teach us what 
part in life we ought to act, so, the knowledge of 
that iwil) show us whom we ought to imitate, and 
wbtaein. We are not to take example of conduct 
from those, who have a very different part assigned 
tb«n from ours, unless in those things that are uni- 
vers^ly ornamental and exemplary. If we do, we 
shall but expose our affectation and weakness, and 
ourselves to contempt, for acting out of character ; 
for what is decent in one, may be ridiculous in 
anotiier. Nor must we blindly follow those who 
move in the same sphere, and sustiun tbe same 
character with ourselves, but only in those tbiAga 
that are befitting that character; for it i> not the 
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penon, but tiie cbaiscter, we are to regaid ; and 
to imitate him no further tliaa he keeps to that. 

This caution especially concerns youth, who are 
apt to imitate their superiors very implicitly, espe- 
cially such OS excel in the part or profession they 
thenselTes are aiming at ; but, for want of judge- 
ment to distinguish what is fit and decent, are apt 
to imitate their very foibles, which a partialis for 
their persons makes them deem as excelleocies, and 
thereby they iiecome doubly ridiculous, both by 
acting out of character themselves, and by a weak 
aod servile imitation of others in the very thingi 
in which they do so too. To maintain a character) 
then, with decency, we must keep our eye only 
upon that which is proper to it. 

In fine, as no man can excel in every thing, we 
must consider what part is allotted us to act, in 
the station in which Providence hath placed as, 
and keep to that, be it what it will, and seek to 
excd in that only. 
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CHAP. V. 

Eeerif mat liould be weS acqwmted vitk Ut mem 
talenti and capudtia ; and m wkM manner 
tkeff are to be exercUed and mprvoed to the- 
greatett advantage. 

IV. ** A KAV cannot be said to know hinuelf, 
" till he Ib wdl acqiiaiated with his proper talents 
" and capacitdea ; knows for what enda he received 
" them ; and how they may be moat fitly apfJied 
" and improTcd for those ends," 

A wise and lelf-undentanding man, iuilead (A 
Wising at talents he hath not, will set about culti- 
vating those he hath, as the way in which Provi- 
dence point! out hit proper usefulness! 

As, in order to the edification of the church, the 
Spirit of God, at fint, conferred upon the ministers 
of it a great varie^ of tpirituat giita, 1 Cor. xii. 
8 — 10. : so, for Haa good of the communis, God 
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is pleased now to confer upon men a great variety 
of natural talents. And " Every one hath his pro- 
" per gift of God ; one after this manner, another 
" after tiiat." 1 Cor. vii. i. Afad eveiy one is to 
take care " Not to n^ect, but to stir up the gift 
" of God which is in bim." I Tim. iv. 14. 3 "nm. 
{. 6. Because it was gjven him to be improved ; 
and not only the abase, but the neglect of it must 
be hereafter accounted for. Wibiess the doom of 
that unprofitable servant, " who laid up his single 
" pound in a napkin." Luke xix. 20, 24. And of 
him who went and " hid his takat in the earth." 
Mat. XXT. 25 — 30. 

It is certainly a sign of great self-ignorance, for A 
man to venture out of his depth, or attempt any 
diing he wants opportunity or capad^ to accom- 
plish. And therefore, a wise man will consider 
with himself, before he undertakes any thing of con-* 
sequence, whether he hath abilities to carry him 
through it, and whether the issne of it is like to be 
for his credit ; lest he sink under the weight he lay* 
upon himself, and incur the just censure of rash- 
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M», piesuiii|ition, and folly. See Luke xiv. 
28—32. 

It is no Dncommon thing for some, who excel in 
methingr to ima^ne they may excel in eveiythiDgi 
and, not content with that share of merit which 
every one allows them, are still catching at that 
which doth not belong to them. Why should a 
good orator affect to be a poet } Why must a cele- 
brated divine set up for a politician ? or a states- 
man affect the philosopher? or a mechanic the 
scholar? orawiseman labour to be thought awit? 
This is a weakness that flows from self-ignorance, 
and is incident to the greatest men. Nature sel- 
dom forms an universal genius, but deals out her 
favours in the present state with a parsimonious 
hand. Many a man, by this foible, hath weakened 
A well-established reputation. 
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CHAP. VI. 

We nuut be veil acquaiiited vitk our vuMHtitt, and 
those tiingt in miick we are natttraUy defideMtf 
at toeli at tiote in wAtcA me excel. 

V. " W^s jnuBt, in order to a thoroagh self-ac- 
" quaintance, not only consider ovr talenti and 
" proper abilities, but have an eye to our frailties 
" and deficiencies, tbat «c may know wbere our 
" weakness, as well as our strength, lies." Other- 
Tiise, like Samson, we may run ourselves into in- 
finite temptations and troubles. 

Every man bath a weak side. Every wise man 
knows where it is, and will be sure to keep a double 
guard there. 

There b some wisdom in concealing a weakness. 
This cannot be done, till it be first known ;. nor 
can it be known without a good degree of self-ac- 
quaintance. 
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stature of body to let up for a champion), because 
this is what he cannot help. But a man may, in a 
good measure, correct the fault of his natural tern- 
per, if he be well acquunted with it, and duly 
watchful over it. And, therefore, to betray a pre- 
vailing weakness of temper, or an ungoverned pas- 
noQ, diminishes a man's reputation much more than 
to discover a weakness of judgment or understand- 
ing. But, what is most dishonourable of all is, for 
a man at once to discover a great genius and an 
ungoverned mind ; because, that strength of reason 
and understanding he is master of, gives him a great 
advantage for the government of his passions ; and, 
therefore, his sufiering himself, notwithstanding, to 
be governed by them, shows, that he hath too much 
neglected or misapplied his natural talent, and wil- 
lingly submitted to the ^rranny of those lusts and 
passions, over which nature had fimii^ed him with 
abiliUes to have secured an easy conquest 

A wise man hath his foibles, as well as a fool. 
But fhe difference between them is, that the foibles 
of the one are known to himself, and concealed 
from the world ; the foibles of the other fire known 
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to llie world, and concealed fromkJumKlf. "Hm 
wise man see* those frailties in himself, which 
otben cannot; but the fool is blind to those ble- 
mishes in his character, which &re conspicuous to 
e»ery body else. Whence it appears^ that self- 
knowledge is that which makes the main diSerence 
between a wise man and afoot, in the moral sense 
of tbat word. 
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CHAP. VII. 

CoKCemmg tie ktutwUdge of our coHsHttttioiMl 

VI. "Skli-acquaihtascx BhowB a HUB the 
" particular sint he is moat exposed and addicted 
" to ; and dncoren not only what is ridiculous, 
*' but what is criminal, in his condnct and tem- 
"per." 

The outward actions of a nuin are generally the 
plainest index of bis inward dispositions ; and, by 
the allowed «ns of his life, you may know the 
reigning vices of his mind. Is he addicted to lux- 
ury and debauch i sensuality then appears to be 
his prevailing taste. Is he given to revenge and 
cruelty P choler and malice, then, reign iu his 
heart Is he conflifent, bold, and enterprising ) 
ambition appears to be the secret spring. Is be 
■ly and dengoing, ^ven to iutngue and artifice i 
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yan may conclude, there is a natural subtlety ot 
temper that prompts him to thisi And this secret 
disposition js criminal, in proportion to the degree 
in which these outward actions, which spring from 
it, transgress the bounds of reason and virtue. 

Every man hath something peculiar in the turn 
or cast of his mind, which distinguishes bim as 
much as the particular constitution of bis body. 
And both these, vis. his particular turn of mind, 
uid parlicniar constitutiDn of body, incline and 
dispose him to some kind of sins, much more than 
to others. And the same it is, that renders the 
practice of certain virtues so much more easy to 
somci than it is to othus. 

Now, these sins which men generally ara most 
strongly inclined to, and the temptations whidi 
they find they have least power to resist, are usn- 
ally and properly cdled their constitutionBl sins; 
their peculiar frailties ; and, in scripture, their own 
iniquities, Psal. xviii. 23. and the sins which " do 
" most easily beset them." Hcb. xii. 1. 

*' As, in the humours of the body, so, in the vicea 
f of the mind, there is one predominant, which ha 
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an ascendant over us, and leads and governs ok. 

It is in the body of nn what the heart is in the 

body- of our nature; it begins to live fireti and 

diei last; and, whilst it lives, it communicBtei 

life and spirit to the whole body of sin; and, 

when it dies, the bodjr of sin expires with it It 

is die un, to which our constitution leads, our 

circumstances betray, and custom esulavesus; 

the un, to which not our virtues only, but vices, 

" too, lower their topsail, and submit; the sin, 

which, when we would impose upon God and oOr 

consciences, we excuse and disguise with all 

" imaginable artifice and sophiitiy; but, when we 

are ^ncere with both, we oppose first, and coa- 

qaer last. /It is, in a word, the un, which reigns 

" and rules in the unregenerate, and too- oAen 

" alarms and disturbs (bb 1 that I could say no 

" more) the regenerate." Lucas' Sermont, vol. i. 

p. 131. 

' Some are more inclined to the sins of the flesh ; 
sensuality, i&temperance, uncleanness, sloth, self- 
indnlgMice, and excess in animal gradfications. 
Others more inclined to the uns of Uttf spirit; pride, 
malice, covetousness, ambition, wrath, revenge, 
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«iivy,i&<^' Asd I am pemaried th«rerBie fewt 
but, iqxma thorough Marcb:int0,the[BKlTei, may 
Smd, that'sorae one of theie sins hMhonliDarily a 
greater power orer.th«n' thas. tboii-e^ Othen 
vften observe it ia diem, if they tkeneelvea do boL 
And forkjnaii not to know hie predominant iin- 
quityi is great self-^norance indeed) and a sigs 
that he haa all his Ufejivad tar from home; be« 
cattM he is not acquainted with that in himaelf, 
nhich eveiyone, whoie but hsU an hour in his 
fumpaoy, perhaps, may b« able to infurra him of. 
Hence proceeds that extreme wesJcness vhich some 
discover, in ceniuring othen for the^Te^y tame 
laulta tbey are guilty of themselves, and, perhaps, 
in a :much higher .degree ; on which the apostle 
Paulamiaadvats, Rom. ii. 1. . 
.; It mutt be owned, ;it is tui irksome and diMgre«- 
■ble businet3,r Eer a man h) turn bis own accuser ^ 
to search after his own faults, and. keep his ^e 
.upon that which it gives him shame and pain to 
we. ' It is bke tearing open an old wound. But 
it is better to do this, than to let it mortify. The 
.wounds of the conscience, like those of the body. 
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eumot be well cured till tliey are searched to A» 
bottom ; and they cannot be searched without pain. 
A man, that is engaged in the study of himself 
must be content to know the wont of himself. 

Do not, therefore, shut your eyes against your 
darling sin, or be averse to find it out. Why 
■hould yon study to conceal or excuse it, and 
fondly cherish that viper in your bosom t '< Some 
'* men deal by their sins, as some ladies do by their 
" persons. When their beftuly is decayed, they 
" seek to hide it from themselves, by false glasses, 
*' and from others by paint. So, many seek to hide 
" their sins from themselves by false glosses, and 
'* from others by excuses, or false colours." — Bax- 
Tia. But the greatest cheat they put upon them- 
selves. "Tbeytfaatcover their sinsshall not prosper." 
Ptov. xxviii. 13. It b dangerous self-fiattery, to 
gue aott and smoothing names to sins, in order to 
disguise their nature. Rather lay your baud upon 
your heart, and thrust it into your bosom, though 
it come out (as Moses's did) leprous as snow. 
Exod. iv. 6. 

And to find out our most beloved an, let us co»- 
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sider what are those worldly objects or a 
which give us the highest delight : this, it is pro- 
bable, will lead us directly to tome one of our dar- 
ling iniquitiet, if it be a sin of commission; and 
what are those duties which we read, or hear o^ 
frosa the word of God, to which we find ourselves 
most dinnclined : and this, in all likelihood, will 
help us to detectsomeof our peculiar sius of omis- 
sion, which, without such previous examination, 
we may not be sensible of. And thus may we 
make a proficiency iu oue considerable branch of 
self-knowledge. 
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CHAP. vin. ' 

Xk laumktlgK tf.imrwaal imgtmu tea^Mtioiu 
■ • mt^aiarf to i^^-huM^iilgt. 

y|I.. **.A MAHi ikatti^y.'kniHn huDMlf, iiao 
" qtuiaied .with his .{■ecBUar. leoifituioiis ; - aod 
" knows when, and in what drcunuteiic^s, he it 
" in the greatest danger of tnuKgresang." 

Reftder, if ever you would know younelf, you 
must examine this point thoroughly. And if you 
have never yet done it, make a pause when you 
have read this chapter, and do it now. Consider 
in what company you are moA apt to lo6e the pos- 
sesaiun and government of yourself; on what occa- 
sions you are apt to be most vain and unguarded, 
most warm and precipitant. Flee that company, 
avoid those occasions, if you would keep your con- 
science clear. What is it that robs you most of 
your time and your temper f Ifyouhaveadue re- 
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gudlothe inqiFovomeatef-the-one, and the pre- 
•errfttion of tKcotfaeii.you will regret Kuch a toss, 
aoddhuitbe occasions of it,:a9 carefully u yon 
mvM s rood beset vithjubbersj 
, But e^Kcially must you attend to the occasiom 
which most usually bebay you' into your &vourite 
vices; and consider the sprijig. from wiience they 
■ahse, and the circumstances which most favour 
ihnn. They arise, doubtless, from your natural 
temper, which strongly disposes and inclines you to 
Hieta. That temper, then, or particular turn of 
deure, must be carefully watched over as a moet 
dangerous quartec And the opportunities and 
circumstances which favour those indinations must 
be resolutely avoided, as the strongest temptations. 
For the way to subdue a criminal inclination is, 
Jint, to avoid the . known occasions that excite it, 
and, then, to curb the first motions of it. And, 
.thus, having no opportunity of being indulged, it 
will, of itself in time, lose its force, and ^1 of its 
wonted victory. 

The surest way to conquer, is sometimes to de- 
cline a battle ; to weary out the enemy, by keeping 
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bim St bi^. FabiuR Maximiu did not use this stra- 
tagem more successfully agunst HanDibal, than a 
Christiaa may against fais peculiar vice, if he be bitt 
watchful of his advantages. It is dangerous to pro- 
voke an unequal enemy to the fight, or to run into 
inch a situation, where we cannot expect to esc^ 
without a disadvantageous encounter. 

It is of unspeakable importance, ti! order to self- 
knowledge and self-government, to be acquainted 
with all the accesses and avenues to sin, and to ob- 
serve which way it is, that we are of^nest led to 
it ; and to set reason and conscience to guard those 
passes, those usual inlets to vice, which, if a man 
once enters, he will find a retreat extremely diffi* 
cult. 

" Watchfulness, which is always necessary, is 
" chiefly so when the first assaults are made ; for, 
" then, the enemy is most eauty repulsed, if we 
*' never suffer him to get within us, but, upon the 
** very first approach, draw up our forces, and 
" fight him without the gate. And this will be more 
'* manifest, if we observe by what meUiods and de- 
'' grees temptations grow upon us. The fint thing 
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*> diBt presentB itself to the mind, is a plun, ni^ 
" thought; this, straight, is improved into a strong 
" imagination; that, again, enforced by a sensible 
"delight; then follow evil motiom ; and, when 
" these are once stirred, there wants nothing but 
" the assent of the will, and then the work is &• 
" nished. Now, the first steps uf this are seldom 
" thought worth our care, sometimes not taken no- 
" tice of; so tfant the enemy is frequently got close 
".up to us, and even within our trenches, before 
" we observe him." — Thomas* Kbupis, p. 22. 

As men have their particular sins, which do rooet 
easily beset them, so, they have thnr particular 
temptations, which do most easily overcome them. 
That may be a very great temptation to one, which 
is none at all to another. And if a man does not 
know what are his greatest temptations, be must 
have been a great stranger, indeed, to the busi- 
ness of selt-«mploymenL 

As the subtle enemy of mankind takes care to 
draw men gradually into sin, so be usually draws 
them, by degrees, into temptadoo. As he dis- 
guises the sin, so he conceals the temptation to it ; 
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vdl knowing, that, i were they but once -MwUife of 
their danger oliin, they mtnld be tcatfyto be upon 
their guard agaiast^it. Woald we luiow ouraelves 
thoiou^Iy, then, we must get acciuainted, not only 
with our most usual temptationst that we be not 
unawares drawn into sin, but with the previous 
steps,' and preparatory circuraitanccs, whicfa make 
way for those temptations, that we>be not drawn 
unawares 'intO'tibe occasions of sin; tor thoee things 
which lead us into temptations,, are to be consi- 
dered as temptations, at well as those which im- 
mediately lead us into sin. And a man that knows 
himself will be aware of his remote temptations, as 
well as the more immediate ones; e.g. If he find 
the company of a passionate man- is a temptation 
(as Solomon tells us it is,' Prov. xxii. 34, 2S.), he 
will not only avoid it, hut those occasions that may 
lead him into it. And the petition, in the Lord's 
prayer, makes it as much a man's duly to-beupon 
his guard' agtunst: temptation, as under it. Nor can 
a man pray from his heart, that God would not 
lead him into temptation, if he take no care him- 
self to avoid it. 
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CHAP. IX. 

St^-knffwlfdge dtKVCert Ike tecret prtjmdica ^ 
tie heart. 

VIII. Anotues importuit bnuicli of self-know- 
ledge is', for & man to be acquaint^ with his own 
pfejudicM, or those secret prepasaes8ii»s ofi&N 
heart, 'Which, tkough io deep and latent, -that -he 
may not twiensible of t^em, aie often so strong 
and prevalent, ha to give a m^ty, but impercep- 
tible, bias to the mind. ■ r. -.'■'•-■ 
, And iW'this thegceatartof self-knowledgecon- 
eists, more than in any one thing again. It being, 
theWfore,* a iliatier of such mighty ceutequoKe, 
and,' at the'tame time, a point to which meO) iiige^ 
ncml, are too inattentive, it deserves a more piani- 
dular discussion. . > . r ^ 
TbeseprejudiceaKof^the human mind n^ be 
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tfalDgS. 

(1.) With regard to opinions. 

It is a common observation, but well expressed 
by a late celebrated writer, " that we set out in 
" life with such poor be^nnings of knowledge, and 
" grow up under such remains of superetition and 
" ignorance, such influences of company and &- 
" shion, such insinuations of pleasure, &c. that it 
" is no wonder if mea get habits of thinking only 
" in one way ; that these habits, in time, grow ri^d 
" aud confirmed ; and so their minds come to be 
" overcast with thick prejudices, scarce penetrable 
" by any ray of truth, or light of reason." — See 
ReUgiont^ Nature delineated, p. 139. 

There is no man but is more fond of one parti- 
cular set or scheme of opinions in philosophy, po* 
litics. and religion, than he is of another, if he hath 
employed his thoughts at all about them. Tb« 
question we should examine, then, is. How come 
we by these attachments t whence are we so fond 
of those particular notions i <itd we come &irly by 
them ( or, were they imposed upon us, and dio- 
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mted to our easy belief, before we were Me to 
judge of them f This is most likely. For the im" 
pressions we early receive, generally grow up with 
va, and are those we least care to part widi. How- 
ever, which way soever we came by them, tJkef 
must be re-examined, and brought to the touch- 
atone of sound sense, solid reason, and plain scrip- 
' ture. If they will not bear this, after hard rub- 
tnng, they must be discarded as no genuine prin- 
ciples of truth, but only counterfeits of it. 

And, as reason and scripture must discover our 
prejudices to oi, so they only can help us to get 
rid of them. By these are we to rectify, and to 
these are we to conform, all our opinions and senti- 
ments in religion, as our only standard, excluEive 
of all other rules, light, or authority whatsoever. 

And care must furtlter be taken, that we do not 
make scripture and reason bend and buckle to our 
notions, which will rather confirm our prejudices 
tiian cure them. For, whatever cannot evidently 
be made out, without the help of oventrained me* 
tapbors, and the arts of sophistry, is much to be 
suspected; which used to make archbishop T^llot- 
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len toy, Hon amo argutiat im tieohgia, " I do not 
" love tubtilties in dinnity." But, 
■■' (2.) Tkti humui mind is very apt to be prtju* 
dioedi eithM for or against certuo penons, as wdl 
as certiun sentiments. An^, acrprgndice will leati 
a man to talk rery onreasonably mith regard to ths 
latter, so, it will lead him to act very uaTeasonabl3r 
with i^ard to tiie foimer, 

-What is tiie leason, for iDStance, that we caimol 
help having a more hearty Section for some pet' 
sons than others i Is it from a simJiarity of tasta 
and temper? or somelliiug in iheir address, that 
fiatten our vanity t or somediiiig in their htunoar, 
tbat hits our fancy I or. sbmediiDg in their convex 
sation, that improves oar understanding i or a, cer- 
tain sweetness 'of dispoution, and sgreeableneSs of 
manner, th^t is natirrally engaging ?' or ftom' be- 
nefits received or expected from them 7 or fiOm 
some emiaeDt and distinguished excellency in tfaem T 
or fhnn none of these, biit something else, we can- 
noC't^ what? Such'Bort of inquiries will show us, 
whether our esteem and affections be rightly placed) 
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or flow from mere iiutinct, blind prejudice, or 
■onMthing wane. 

And to, ou the other hand, with regard to oar 
diiaffectLOD towards any one, or the disgnit we 
have taken agunot him ; if we would know our- 
telvea, we must examine into the bottom of this, 
and see, not only what is the pretended, but true 
cause of it ; whether it be a justifiable one, and 
our resentments duly proportioned to iL Is his 
manner of inking, talking, and acting, quite dif- 
ferent from mine, and therefore what I cannot ap> 
prove t or have I received some real affront or in- 
jury from him t Be it so ; my continued resent- 
ment against bim, on either of these accounts, may 
be owing, notwithitan^ng, more to some unreuon* 
able prejudice in me, than any real iault in him. 

For, as to the former, his way of thinking, talk- 
ing, and acting, may possibly be juster than my 
own; which the mere force of custom and habit 
only makes me prefer to his. However, be his 
ever so wrong, he may .not have had the same ad- 
vantage of improving his understanding, address, 
and conduct, as I have had; and therefore, his de- 
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fects hernn are more excusable. And be may 
have many other kind of excellenciei which I have 
not " But he it not only ignorant and unman- 
" nered, but insufferably vain, conceited, and over- 
" bearing at ^e same time." Why, that, perhaps, 
he cannot help ; it is the tault of his nature. He 
is the object of pity, rather than resentment. And 
had I such a temper by nature, I should, perhsfw, 
widk all my self-improvement, find it a difficult 
thing to manage : and therefore, though I can ne- 
ver chuse such a one for an agreeable companion, 
yet I ought not to harbour a disUke to him, but 
love, and pi^, and pray for him, as a person un- 
der a great misfortune, and be thankfiil that I am 
not under the same. " But he is quite blind to 
" this fault of his temper, and does not appear to 
*' be in the least senuble of it." Why, that is a 
greater mbfortune still, and he ought to be the 
more pitied. 

And as to the other pretended ground of preju- 
dice, " He hath oAen offended and injured me," 
let me consider, 1. Whether any o^ice was really 
intended; whether I do. not impute thattoill-oa- 
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tare, which was only owing to ill mannen; or that 
to des^, which proceeded only frum ignorance. 
Do I not take offence before it is given ? If so, the 
fault u mine, and not his : and the rewntment I 
have conceiTed against him, I ought to turn upon 
myself. Again, 2. Did I not provoke him to it, 
when I knew his temper ? The iault h still my own. 
I did, or might know, the pride, passion, or perveree- 
oeas of his nature; why, then, did I exasperate 
him { A nan, that will needlessly rouse a lion, 
must not expect always to come off so favourably 
as the hero of Ia Mancha, But, 3. "Suppose I 
were not the aggressor, yet, how came I into his 
company? who led me into the temptation F He 
hatii acted according to his nature in what he hadi 
done ; but I have not acted according to my rea- 
lOD, in laying myself so open to him. I knew him ; 
why did I not shun him, as I would any other dan- 
gerous aramal, that does mischief by instinct f If I 
must needs put my finger into a wasp's nest, why 
should I blame them for sljn^ng me i Or, 4. If I 
could not avoid his company, why did I not arm 
myself? Why did I venture,' defenceless, Into so 
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mucli danger i Or, 5. Suppose he hath ioae me i 
teal and undeserved injury, withoat my &ult at 
provocation, yet, does not my present discontent 
greatly agj^vate it I Does it not appear greater to 
me than it does to any body ebe f or than it wiU 
to me, after the present ferment is over i And, 
lastly, after all, must I never forgive i How shall 
I be able to repeat the Lord's prayer, or read our 
Saviour's comment upon it, Matth vi. 14, 15. with 
an unfb^ving temper } Do I not hope to be for- 
given ten thousand talents } and cannot I forgive 
my fellow-servant thirty pence, when I know not 
but be hath repented, and God hath forgiven him, 
whose forgiveness I want infinitely more than my 
greatest enemy does mine 1 

Such considerations are of great use to soften 
onr prejudices against persons; and at once to dis- 
cover Hui true spring, and prevent the bad effects 
of them. And happy would it be for a Christian, 
could he but call to mind, and apply to his relief, 
half the good things which that excellent heathen 
emperor and philosopher, Marcus Antoninus, could 
say upon this subject; some of which I have, for 
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dirown into the margin *. 

(3.) The mind is apt to be prejudiced against, 
or in farour of, certain things and actions, as nell 
as certain sentiments and persons. 

If, theieforei you find in yoursdf a secret dis- 
inclination to any particular action or duty, and 
the mind begins to cast about for excuses and rea- 
sons to justify the neglect of it, consider the mat- 
ter well ; go to the bottom of that reluctance, and 
search out what it is that gives the mind this aver- 
sion to it; whether it be the thing or action itself 
or some discouraging circumstances that may at^ 
tend it, or some disagreeable consequences that may 
possibly flow from it, or your supposed unfitness 
for it at presenL Why, all these things may be 
only imaginary. And to neglect a plain and posi- 
tive duty, upon such considerations, shows that you 
are governed by appearances, more than realities, 
ly fancy, more than reason, and by inclination, 
more than conscience. 

* The plan of tbii edition excluding notci, the reader h 
Nfened ts the Woikiof UiBcvs Ahtohihvi." 
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But let foncy muster Tip all tlie discouraging cir- 
cuinstances, and set them in the most formidable 
light) to bar your way to a supposed duty ; for in- 
stance, " It is very difficult, I want capacity, at 
" least am so indisposed to it at present, tl)at E 
" shall make nothing of it j and then it will be at- 
" tended with danger to my person, reputation, or 
" peace ; and the opposition I am like to meet wilh 
" is great," Sec. But, after all, is the call of Pro- 
vidence clear i is the thing a plain duty, such as 
reason, conscience, and scripture, your office, cha^ 
racter, or personal engagements, call upon you to 
discharge I If so, all the aforesaid objections are 
vain and delusive ; and you have nothing to do, but 
to summon your courage, and, in dependence on 
divine help, to set about the business immediately, 
and in good earnest, and in the best and wisest 
jnanuer you can; and, you may depend upon it, jrou 
will find the greatest difficulty to lie only in the 
first attempt ; these frightfiil appearances to be all 
vinonwy, the mere figments of fancy, turning 
lambs into lions, and mote-hills into mountains ; 
and that nothing but sloth, folly, and self-^odul- 
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gence, thus set your im^nation on work, to deter 
you from a plain duty. Your heart would deceive 
you ; but you Lave found out the cheat, and do not 
be imposed upon. 

Again, suppose the thing done ; consider how it 
will look then. Take a view of it as past ; and, 
wfaoterer puns it may cost you, think whether it 
will not be abundantly recompensed by the inward 
peace and pleasure, which arises from a conscious' 
ness of having acted right. It certainly will. And 
the (UfBculties yon now dread will enhance your 
future latis&ction. But think again, how you will 
bear the reflections of your own mind, if you wil- 
fully neglect a plain and necessary duty ; whether 
tliis will not occasion you much more trouble than 
all the pains you might be at in performing it. 
And a wise man will always determine himself by 
the end, or by such a retrospective new of things, 
considered as past. 

Again, on the other hand, if you find a strong 
pn^nsion to any particular action, examine that 
with the Uke impartiality. Perhaps, it b what nei- 
theryi^ur reason noi conscience can fully ^tprove; 
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umI yet every motive to it is strongly urged, and 
every objection against it slighted. Sense and ap- 
petite grow importunate and clamorous, and want 
to lead, while reason remonstrates in vain. But 
turn not aside from that fitithfiil and friendly mo- 
nitor, whilst, witlL a low still voice, she addresses 
you in this soft, but earnest, language: "Hearm^ 
" I beseech you, but this one word more. The 
" actioD is indeed out of character ; what I shall 
" never approve. The pleasure of it is a great 
" deal over-rated ; )'ou will certainty be disappoint- 
" ed. It is a false appearance that now deceives 
" you. And what will you think of yourself whw 
" it is past, and you come to reflect seriously on 
" the matter } Believe it, you will then wish you 
" had talcen me for your counsellor, instead of 
" those enemies of mine, your lusts and passions, 
" which have so often misled you, though, yo» 
" kiH>w, I never did." 

Such short recollections as these, and a tittle lei- 
sure to lake a view of the nature and consequences' 
of things or actions, before we reject or approve 
them, will prevent much ialse judgment and bad 
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conduct, and, 1^ degreesi wear off dte prejadicfls 
which fiincy has fixed in the mind, either for or 
against any particular action ; teach us to distin- 
guish between things and their appearances ; strip 
them of those false colours that so often deceiT« 
us ; correct the sallies of the imagination, and leave 
the reins in the hand of reason. 

Before I dinniu this bead, I must observe, that 
some of our strongest prejudices arise from an ex- 
cenive self-esteem, or a too great value for our own 
good sense and understanding. Pbilautus, in eveiy 
thing, shows himself very well satisfied with his own 
wisdom, which makes him very impatient of con- 
tradiction, and gives him a distaste to all who shall 
. presume to oppose thdr judgment to his in any 
thing. He had rather persevere in a mistake than 
retract it, lest his judgment should suffer, not con- 
sidering that his ingenuity and good sense suffer 
much more by such obstinacy. The fulness of his 
self-sufficiency makes bim blind to those imperfec- 
tions, which eveiy one can see in bim but himself 
So that, however wise, sincere, and friendly, how- 
ever gentle and seasonable your remonstrance may 
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be, be takes it immediately to proceed from ill-ii>> 
ture or ignorance in you, but trom no fault in 
him. 

' Seneca, I remember, tetb us a remarkable atoiy, 
which very well illustrates this matter. Writing to 
his friend Lucilius, " My wife," says he, " keeps 
" Harpastes in her house still, who, you know, is a 
" sort of &mily-fool, and an incumbrance upon us. 
" For my part, I am far from taking any pleasure 
" in such prodigies. If I have a mind to divert my- 
" self with a fool, I hav« not br to go for one ; I 
" can laugh at myself. This silly ^rl, all on a sud- 
" den, lost her eye-sight ; and (which, perh^w, 
" may seem incredible, but it is very true) she does 
" not know she is blind, but is every now and then 
" desiring her governess to lead her abroad, say- 
" ing, the house is dark. Now, what we laugh at 
" in this poor creature, we may observe, happens 
" to us all. No man knows that he is covetous or 
" insatiable. Yet, with this difference, the blind 
" seek somebody to lead them, but we are content 
" to wander without a guide. But wh^ do we thm 
" deceive ourselves I Tht disease is not without ui. 
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' but fixed deep witttia. And titerefore u Ae 
' core so difficult, because we not know that we 
" are tick." 
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Tie luettntif and mtant ofknawiMg ottr naiwral 

IX. " AirOTHEB very importajit branch of sdf- 
" knowledge is, the knowledge of those governiiig 
" passions or diipositions of the mind, which gene- 
" rally fonn, what we call, a man's natural tem- 
« per." 

The difierence of natural tempers seems to be 
chiefly owing to the different degrees of influence 
the several passions have upon the mind : e. ;, If 
the passions are eager, and toon raised, we say, the 
man is of a warm temper; if more sluggish, and 
slowly raised, he is of a cool temper ; according as 
anger, malice, or ambilian, prevail, he is of a fierce, 
chnrttsh, or haughty temper ; the influence of the 
softer pasMons of love, pity, and benevolence, forms 
a iweet, i^padiizing, and courteous temper ; and 
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wbere bU tbe pasnou ue duly poiied, and llie 
milder uid pleasiog one* prenul, they make what 
ii commonly called, a quiet, good-natured man. 

So that, it i> the prevalence or predominance of 
any particular passion, which gives the turn or 
tincture to a man's temper, fay which he is distin- 
guished, and for which he is loved and esteemed, or 
shunned and despised, by others. 

Now, what this is, those we converse with are 
soon ienrible of. They presently see through us, 
and know the &olt of our temper, and order th«T 
behaviour to us accordingly. If they are wise and 
well-mannered, they will avoid touching the string, 
which, they know, will jar and ruse a discord within 
US. If they are onr enemies, tiiey will do it on 
purpose to set us on tormenting ourselves. And 
our friends we must suffer sometimes, with a gentle 
hand, to touch it, either by way of pleasant raillery, 
or &ithful advice. 

But a man must be g[«atly unacquainted with 
himself, if he is ignonint of his predominant pas- 
sion, or distinguishing temper, when every one else 
observes it. And yet, how common ii this piece of 
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self-ignoniDce ! Tlie tiro apostles, Peter and John, 
discovered it in that veiy action, vherein they 
meant to express nothing but a. hearty zeal for their 
master's honour; which made him tell them, " That 
" they knew not wh&t manner of spirit they were 
" ot" Luke ix. 5. ; i. e. that, instead of a principle 
of love and genuine zeal for him, they were, at that 
time, governed by a spirit of pride, revenge, and 
cruelly. And that tiie apostle John should be liable 
to thb censure, whose temper seemed to be all love 
and sweetness, is a memorable instance how diffi- 
cult a thing it is for a mao at all times to know his 
own spirit; and that that passion, which aeetns to 
have the least power over his mind, may, on some 
occasions, insennbly gain a criminal ascendant 
there. 

And the necessity of a perfect knowledge of our 
reigning passions appears further from hence ; be- 
cause they not only give a tincture to the temper, 
but to the understanding also, and throw a strong 
bias on the judgment. They have much the same 
effect upon the eye of the mind, as some dislempets 
have upon the eyes of the body ; if they do not put 
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it out, they weaken it, or throw fidse coloun before 
it, and make it form a wrong judgment of thii^ : 
and, in short, ore die source of those fore-mention- 
ed prejudices, which k often ^lue tbe human un< 
derstanding. 

Whatever the (Afferent pasuons themselves, that 
reign in the mind, may be owing to ; whether to the 
di&rent texture of the bodily or^ns, or the differ- 
ent qualify or motion of the animal spirits, or to the 
native turn and cast of the soul itself; yet cert^n 
it is, tliat men's different ways of thinking are much 
according to the predominance of their difierent 
passions, and especially with regard to reli^on. 
Thus, e. g. we see melancholy people are apt to 
throw too much gloom upon theic religion, and re- 
present it in a very uninviting and ualovely view, 
as all austerity and mortification i whilst they, who 
are governed by the more gay and cheerful pas- 
sions, are apt to run into the other extreme, and 
too much to mingle the pleasures of sense with 
those of religion ; and are as much too lax, a^ the 
other too severe. And m), by the prejudice or bias 
of their respective passions, or the force of their na- 
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sidea. 

" So that, would a man know himself, he must 
" study his natorol temper, his constitutional incli- 
" natioDs, and &vourit« passions ; for, by these, a, 
■ " man's judgment is easily perverted, and a wrong 
" Inas hung upon his mind : these are the inlets of 
" prejudice, the unguarded avenues of the mind, 
" by which a thousand errors and secret faults find 
" admisuon, without being observed or taken no- 
" tice of."— Spbct. Vol. vi. N" 899. 

And, that we may more easily come at the know- 
ledge of our predominant affections, let us conader 
what outward events do most impress and move us, 
and in what manner. What is it that usually 
creates the greatest pun or pleasure in the nund } 
As for pain, a stoic, indeed, may tell us, " that we 
" must keep things at a distance ; let nothing that is 
" outward comewithinus;letextemab be externals 
" still." But the human make will scarce bear the 
rigour of that philosophy. Outward things, after 
all,, will impress and affect us. And there is no 
harm in this, provided they do not get the possei- 
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sum of us, ovenet our reason, or letd tu to act tUf 
becoming a man or a ChriBtiaa. And one advani ' 
tage we may reap from heuce is, the manner or 
^gree in whicb tintwsrd things impress ub, nay 
lead us into a more perfect knowledge gf ourselvu, 
■lid discover to III our weak side, aad t^epacticn' 
lar pas^oQs which hare most power over us. 

Our pleasures wilUikewiK fliscover our Nigning 
pasnons, and the true temper «nd disposition of 
the soul. If it' be ci^itivated by.the pleasures of 
siU) it isa sign its prevailing ta»te is very vicious and 
corrupt ; if with the. pleasures of. sense, . very low 
and sordid [ if imaginary pleasures, and.thepainte<l 
scenes of &ncy and rwmmce^ . do most eoteitain it, 
tke soul hsl^ then a trtfling<lum; if the pleasures 
of science, or intellectuaL improvements, are thpse 
it is most fond of, it has, then« a noble and refined 
taste; bwt,: if the pleasuses of religion and divine 
contemplation do, above all others, delight and. en- 
tertain it, it has then its true and proper taste i its 
tnnpec is, as it shouUI be, pure, divine, and heaven- 
ly, provided these pleasures spring from a truere* 
ligious principle, free from that su^eiBtition> br- 
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guiied. 

And thiu, by carefally observing what it is diat 
^ves the mind the greatest pain and torment, or 
the greatest pleasure and entertmnment, we come 
at the knowledge of ita reigning pasuons, and pre- 
vailing temper and dispontion. 

" Include thyself, then, O my soul, within the 
'* compau of thine own heart ; if it be not large, it 
" is deep ; and thou wilt there find exercise enough. 
" Thou wilt never be able to sound it ; it cannot 
" be known, but by him who tries the thou^ts 
" and nam. But dive into this Eubject as deep as 
"thou canst. Examine thyself; and this know- 
" ledge of that which passes within thee, will be of 
" more use to thee than the knowledge of all that 
" passes in the world. Concern not thyself with 
" the wars and quarrels of public or private per- 
** sons. Take cognizance of those contests which 
" are between thy flesh and thy spirit ; betwixt the 
" law of thy members, and that of thy nnderstand- 
" ing. Appease those differences. Teach thy flesh 
" to be iu subjection. Replace reason on its throne ; 
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" and ^v« it piny for its counsellor. Tame &j paa- 
" sioiu, and bring them under boodsge. Put thy 
" little state in good order ; govern wisely and he- 
" lily thoie numerous people which are contained 
" in so litde a kingdom ; that is to say, that multi- 
" tude of affieclaoni, thoughts, opinions, and pas- 
" sions, which are id thioe heart." — Juribu's 
MttJud cfCMttim Decotiam, Part iii. Chap. S. 
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CoHcenmg the tecret tprittgt of our actimu. 

X. " AxoTHER considerable brancli of telf-ac- 
" quaintooce is, the knowledge of the true motives 
" and secret sprii^ of our actions." 

And this lometiines cannot, without much pains, 
be acquired. But, for want of it, we shall be in 
danger of passing a false judgment upon our ac- 
tions, and of having a wrong opinion of severd 
parts of our conduct. 

It is nut only very possible, but very common, 
for men to be ignorant of the chief inducements of 
their behaviour ; and to iraa^ne they act from one 
motive, whilst they are appHTeDtly- governed by 
another. If we examine our views, and look into 
our hearts narrowly, we shall lind that they more 
frequently deceive us in this respect than we are 
aware of, by persuading us, that we arc governed 
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by much better motivei than we are. The honour 
of God, and tlie interest of religion, may be the 
open and avowed motive, whilst secular interest 
and secret vanity may be the hidden and trae one. 
While w« think we are serving God, we may be 
only sacrificing to Mammon. We may, like Jehu, 
boast our zeal for the Lord, when we are only ani- 
mated by the heat of our natural passions ; may 
cover a censorious spirit under a cloi^ <^ piety; 
and giving admonitionB to others, may be only gi- 
ving rent to our spleen. 

How many come to the place of public worship 
out of custom or curiosily, who would be thMight 
tocomethitber onlyout ofconsci^ice? And whilst 
Ibeir external and professed view is to serve God, 
and gain good to their souls, their secret and in- 
ward motive is only to show themselves to advan- 
tage, or to avwd singularity, and prevent others 
making observations on their absence. Munifi- 
cence and alm^ving may often proceed from a 
principle of pride and party-spirit, when it may ap- 
pear to be the effect of pure piety and chari^ ; and 
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By tbu* duguiting our mptivei, we may impose 
iqMii men, but, at the same time, we impose upon 
ounelves I and, whilst we are deceiving othen, our 
own hearts deceive us. And, of all imposturea, 
Belf-dereption is the most dangerous, because kart 
suspected. 

Now, unless we examine this point narrowly, we 
■hall never come to the bottom of it ; and unless 
we come at the true spring and real motive of our 
actions, we shall qever be abl« tq form a ri^t 
judgment of them ; and they may appear very dif- 
ferent in our own eye, and in the eye of the worid, 
from what they do in the eye of God. " For 
" the Lord seeth opt as man seeth : for man laok- 
w eth on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
" looketh on the heart." 1 Sam. xvi. 7. And hence 
it is, ^at " that which is highly (isteemed among 
*' men, is oftentimes abomination in the sight of 
" God." Luke xvi. 15. " Every way of man is 
" right in his own eyes ; but the Lord punder^l^ 
f* the hearts." Prov. xxi. 2, 
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CHAP. XII. 

Every one that knoat himtelf, U, m a partiaiiar 
mamuT, tentible how/ar Ae it governed by a thirtt 
for apptaute. 

XL " Anothex thing necesuiy to unfold a 
" man's heart to himself^ is, to consider what is his 
" appetite toi fame, and by what means he seeks 
" to gratify that particular pasMou." 

This painon, in parlJcular, bBving always so main 
a stroke, and oftentimes so unsuspected an influ- 
ence on the most important parts of our <x>nduct, 
a perfect acquaintance with it is a very njatedal 
branch of self-knowledge, and theretoie requires a 
distinct and particular coosicleration. 

Emulation, like the other passions of the human 
mind, shows itself much more plainly, and woiks 
much more strongly, in some, than it does in others. 
It is, in ibelf, innocent, and was planted la our nft- 
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very excellent purposes, if kept under proper re- 
»trictioiu attd regulatioiH. But, without these, it 
d^enerates into a mean and criminal ambition. 

When a man £nds sometbiog within him that 
pushes him on to excel in worthy deeds, or in ac- 
tions truly good and virtuous, and panuea that de- 
ugn wi^i a steady unaffected ardour, without re- 
serre or falsehood, it b a true sign of a noble spi- 
rit : For that love of pruse can never be criminU, 
that excites and enables a man to do a great deal 
more good than he c»uld do without it. And per- 
haps there never t^^as a fine genius, or a noble spirit, 
Aat rose above tJie common level, and distinguished 
itself by high attainmenls in what is truly excel- 
lent, but WHS secretly, and perhaps insennbly, 
prompted by the impulse of this passion. 

But, on the contrary, if a man's views centre 
only in the applause of others, whether it be de- 
KTved or not ; if he pants after popularity and 
feme, not regarding how he comes by it ; if his pas- 
uon for praise urge him to stretch himself beyond 
the line of his capaci^, and to attempt things tt 
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whidi he i> nneqaal ; to coodetcend to mean arts 
and low disMmiilation, for the sake of a name ; vai, 
in a Noisler, indirect way, sue hard for a Uttle in- 
ceiue, not caring from whom he receives it ; it then 
degeneratesintowhatisproperlycalled vanity. And 
if it excites a man to wicked attempts, and makes 
him willing to sacrifice the eiteero of all wise end 
good men, to tiie shouts of Ae f^ddy multitude ; if 
his ambition overleaps die bounds of decency and 
truth, and breaks through obligations of honour 
and virtue, it is then not only vanity, but vice; a 
vice the most destructive to the peace and happi- 
ness of human society, and which, of all others, 
hath made the greatest havoc aod devastatioB 
among men. 

What an instance have we here of the wide dif- 
ference between common opinion and truth ! That 
a vice, Eo big with mischief and misery, should be 
mistaken for a virtue I and that they, who have 
been most in&mous for it, should be crowned with 
laurels, even by those who have been ruined by it, 
and have \itoae laureU perpetuated by .the common 
consent of men through after ages [ Seneca's judge- 
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ment of Alexander is certainly more agreeable tu 
trnth tfaan the common opinion ; who called him 
" a public cnt-throat, rather than a hero; and 
" who, in seeking only to be a tenor to mankinii, 
" arow to no greater an excellence, than wliat be- 
" longed to the mo(t hurtfiil and hateful animoU 
" on earth." 

Certain it is, that Uieie false heroes are, of all 
men, most ignorant of themtelves, who seek their 
gain and glory from t^ie destructdon of their own 
species; and, by this wicked smbi^on, entail infa- 
myand curses upon their name and fomily, instead 
of that immortal glory they pursued, and ima^ned 
tbey bad attained. According to the prophelfs 
words, " Woe to him who coveteth an evil covet- 
" ousness to his house, that he may set his nest on 
*' high) that he may be delivered from the power 
" of evil. 'Hiou bast consulted shame to thine 
" boase, by cutting off many people ; and hast sin- 
" ned agmnst thy soul." Hab. ii. 9- 10. 

Now, no man can truly know hiniKelf, till he be 
acquainted with this, which is so often the secret 
and unperceived spring of his actions, and observes 
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how &i it governs and influences him in his cm- 
venation uid coDduct. 

And, to correct the irregularity and extnvagancs 
-of this passion, let us but reflect how airy and un- 
substantial a pleasure the highest gratifications of 
it afibrd ; bow many cruel mortifications it exposet 
us to, by awakening the envy of others ; to what 
meanness it often maltes us submit ; how frequently 
it loseth its end, by pursuing it with too much ar- 
dour (for virtue and real excellence will rise to 
the view of the world, thouf^h it be not mounted 
on the wings of ambition, which, by soaring too 
high, procures but a more fatal fall) ; and how 
much more solid pleasure the approbation of con- 
science will yield, thao the acclamations of igno- 
rant and mistaken men, who, judgjng by externals 
only, cannot know our true character, and whose 
commendations a wise man would rather despise 
than court. " Examine but the size of people's 
" sense, and the condition of their understanding, 
<' and you will never be fond of popularity, nor 
" afraid of censure; nor solicitous what judgment 
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" iLey may form of you, who know not bow to 
"judge rightly of themielTes." — Makc. Ahtov. 
Lib. ix. f 18. 
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CHAP. xm. 

Wlut land of htemltdgt ne are already funuM 
mtk, and vAst degree i^erttem we tet iqkm it. 

XII. " A MAN can never rightly know himself, 
" unleiB lie cjumiiKS into his knowledge of other 
" ttiingn." 

We mnit conuder, then, the knowledge we have ;. 
and whether we do not set too high a price upon 
it, and too great k value upon ourselves on tiie ac- 
count of it ; of what real use it is to us, and what 
tSKt It hath upon us ; whether it does not make 
as too stiff, unsociable, ajid assuming j testy and 
supercilious, and ready to demise others for tbeiF 
supposed ignorance. If so, our knowledge, be it what 
it will, does us more harm than good. We vera 
better without it ; ignorance itself would not ren- 
derns so ridiculous. Such a temper, with all our 
knowledge, shows that we know not ourselves. 
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" A man is certainly proud of that knowledge he 
" despise* others for the want of." 

How common is it for same men to be fond of 
appearing to Iedow more ^an they do, and of seem- 
ing to be thought men of knowledge ! To which 
end, they exhaust their fiind almost in all com- 
panies, to outthine the rest. So that, in two or 
three conversations, they are drawn dry, and yon 
see to the bottom of them much sooner than yon 
coald at first imagine. And even that torrent of 
learning, which they pour upon you at first so un- 
mercifully, rather confounds, than satisfies yon. 
Their visible aim is, not to inftHrm your judgment 
but display their own. You have many things to 
query and except against, hut their loquacity gives 
you no room ; and their good sense, set off to so 
much advantage, strikes a modest man dumb. If 
you insist upon your right to examine, they re- 
treat, either in confusion or equivocation ; and, like 
the scuttle-fish, throw a large quantity of ink be- 
hind them, that you may not see where to pursue. 
Whence this foible flows, is obvious enough. Self- 
knowledge would soon correct it. 
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Bnt, as lODie ignorantly afiect to be more know- 
ing than they are, 30, others Tainly afect to be more 
ignorant than they are ; who, to show they htiva 
greater insight and peoeratiDn than other men, ia- 
nst upon the absolute uncertainty of science ; will 
dispute evetv,first principles ; grant nothing as cer- 
tain, BDd so run into downright PyrrfaoniBm ; ths 
too conunon effect of abstracted debates excessively 
refined. 

Every one is ^t to set the greatest value upoo 
that kind of knowledge in which he imagines he 
himself most excels, and to undervalue all other 
kinds of knowledge, in comparison of it. There 
wants some certdn rale, then, by which eveiy 
man's knowledge is to be tried, and the value of it 
estimated. And let it be this: " That is the best 
" and most valuable kind of knowledge, tbst is most 
" subservient to the best ends, 1. e. which tends lo 
" make a man wiser and better, or more agreeable 
" and useful both to himself and others." For 
knowledge is but a means that relates to some end. 
And as all means are to be judged of by the excel- 
lency of their ends, and their expediency to pro- 
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hath the diicctcst teodfncy to promote the bert 
emit, viz. a man's own true happinesi, and that of 
others ; in which the ^ly of God, the ultimate 
end, is ever necessarily comprised. 

How, if we were to j udge of the sevjcral kinds of 
science by this rule, we should find, 1. Some of 
them to be vety hurtful and pernicious ; as trading 
to pervert the true end of knowledge ; to rnin a 
man's own h^tpiness, and make him more injnrious 
to Bocie^. Such is the knowledge of vice, tbe va- 
rious temptations to it, nod the secret ways of prac- 
tising it ; especially the arts of dissimnlation, fnod, 
and dishonesty. 2. Others will be found unprofit- 
able and useless ; as those parts of knowledge, 
which, though they may take up much time and 
pains to acquire, yet answer no valuable purpose ; 
and serve only for amusement, and the entertain- 
ment of the ima^nation : For instance, an ac- 
quaiatance with plays, novels, garaes, and modes, 
in which a. man may be very critical and expert, 
and yet not a whit the wiser or more useful man. 
9, Other kinds of knowledge are good only rela- 
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lively, or conditioDally, and may be more nseftel U 
one than another ; tnz. a skill in a man's parlicalai 
occupation or calling, on which his credit, liveli- 
hood, orusefulness in the world depends. And, as 
Ais kind of knowledge is valuable in proportion to 
its end, so, it ought to be cultivated with a dili- 
gence and esteem answerable to that. Lastly, 
Other kinds of knowledge are good, absolutely and 
universally; vix. the knowledge of God and our- 
selves, the nature of our final happiness, and the 
way to it. This is equally necessaiy to all. And 
how thankful should we be, that we, who live un- 
der the light of the gospel, and enjoy that light in 
its perfection and purity, have so many bappy 
means and opportunities of attaining this most use- 
ful and necessary kind of knowledge ! 

A roan can never understand himself, then, till 
he makes aright estimate of his knowledge; till he 
examines what kind of knowledge he values himself 
most upon, and most diligently cultivates ; how high 
a value he sets upon it; what good it does him; 
what efiect it bath upon him ; what he is the better 
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for it; what end it answers now ; or what is likp to 
answer hereafter. 

There is nothing in which a man's self-ignorance 
discovers itself more, than in the esteem he hatl| 
for his understanding, or for himself on account of 
it. It is a trite and true observation, " That emp^ 
" things make the most sound." Men of the ieaqt 
knowledge are most apt to make 4 show of it, and 
to value themselves upon it; which is veiy visible 
in forward confident youth, mw conceited acade- 
mics, and those who, uneducated in youth, betake 
themselves in later life to reading, withoi^t ta«te or 
judgment, only as an accomplishpient, and to make 
t show of scholarship ; who have just learning 
enough to spoil company, and render themselves- 
ridiculous, but not enou^ to make either them- 
< (elves or others at all the wiser. 

But, beside the foremenlioned kinds of know- 
ledge, there is another, which is commonly called 
false knowledge ; which, though it often imposes 
upon men under the show and semblance of true 
knowledge, is really worse than ignorance. Some 
men have learned a great many things, and have 
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taken • grant deal of pains to learn th^in, sad itand 
Teiy high in their own opinion on account of tbetn, 
which yet tb^ roust unleam before they an truly 
wise. They have been at a vast expenca of lime, 
uid pains, and patience, to heap together, and to 
confirm tbemsalvea in a set or wrong notioi^i, which 
they lay up in their minds as a fund of valiiable 
knowledge ; which, if they try by the foremention- 
ed rules, ciz. " The tendency they have to make 
" them wiser and better, or more useful and bene- 
" ficial to othen," will be found to be worth just 
nothing at all. 

Beware of this Mse knowledge ; for, as there is 
nothing of which men are more obstinately tena- 
cious, go, there is nothing that renders tbem more 
vain or more averse to self-knowledge. Of all 
things, men are most fond of their wrong notiont. 

The apostle Paul often speaks of these men and 
their self-sufGciency, in very poignant terms; who, 
" though they seem wise, yet," says he, " must be- 
" come fools before they are wise." 1 Cor. iii. 18. 
Though they think they know a great deal, " know 
" nothing yet as they ought to know." 1 Cor. viii. 2. 
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But " deceive tliemselves, by thinking diemselTCS 
" aometfaing, when tliey are noHiing," Gal. n. 3. 
And, whilst tiiey " desire to be teachers of others, 
" ondentand not what they say, nor whereof dtey 
" affinn." 1 Hm. i. 7- And " want timnielves to 
" be taught what are the first rudiments and prini 
** ciptes of wisdom," Heb. t. 12, 
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■ometimes on the slightest occasions ; umI a mon 
dreadful scene of misery can hardly be imagined, 
tlian that which is occasioned by such a tumnlt 
and uproar within, when a raging conscience, or 
inflamed passions, are let loose without check or 
conbouL A city in flames, or the mutiny of a 
drunken crew aboard, who have murdered the cap- 
t^n, and are bntchering one another, are but fiiint 
emblems of it. The torment of the mind, Under 
such an insurrectiDn and merciless ruvage of thfe 
passions, is not easy to be cronceived. The most 
revengeful man cEinaot wish his enemy a greater. 

Of what vast importance, then, is it for a man 
to watch over his thoughts, in order to a right go- 
lemment of tliem I to consider what kind of 
thoughts find the easiest admission ; in what man^ 
ner they insinuate themselves, and upon what oc- 



It was tm excellent rule which a wise heathen 
prescribed to himself, in his private meditations : 
" Manage," saith he, " all your actions and 
" thoughts in such a manner, as if you were just 
" going out of the world." — Marc. Ahtov. Mei, 
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lib. 3. ^11. Agttia, saitb he, " A man ii seldom, 
" if ever, unhappy for not knowing the thoughti 
" of otheis ; hot hb, that does not attend to the mo- 
" tionsof httown, is certainly miserable." — Mabc. 
Aktoh. lib. 3. ^ 8. 

It may be wortii oiir while, then, here, to discuss 
tins matter a little more parucularJy ; and consider^ 
1. What kind of thou^ts are to be excluded or 
rejected. And, 2i What ought to be indulged and 
^rtertained in the heart 

I. Some thoughts ought to be immediately ba- 
nished as sOon as they have found entrauce. And, 
if we are often troubled with them, the safest way 
will be to keep a good guard on the avenues of the 
mind, by which they enter, and avoid those occa- 
iions which commonly excite them. For, some- 
times, it is much easier to prevent a bad thought 
entering the mind, than to get rid of it when it is 
entered. More particularly, 

(1.) Watch against all fretful and discontented 
thoughts, which do but chafe aad wound the nrind 
to no purpose. To harbour these, is to do yourself 
more injury than it is in the power of your grett- 
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ett enemy to do yon. It is equally & Christiab's 
interest and duty to " leam, in whatever state he is, 
" theiewith to be content." Phil. iv. 11. 

(2.) Harbour not too anxious and apprehensive 
thoughts. By giving way to tormenting fears, sus- 
^cions of some approaching danger or troublesome 
event) some not only anticipate, but doable the 
evil they fear ) and undergo much more from the 
i^)prehett9on of it before it comes, than by sufier- 
ing it when it is come. This is a great, but com~ 
mon weakness, which a man should endeavour to 
arm himself against, by such kind of refle<^oi0 as 
. these : " Are not all these events under the certain 
" direction of a wise Providence t If they bebl me, 
*' tiiey are then that share of suflering which God 
" hath appointed me, and which he expects I 
" should bear as a Christian. How often hath my 
" too timorous heart magnified fonner tnals, 
" which I found to be less in reality, than they ^- 
" peared in their approach f And perhaps the for- 
" midable aspect they put on, is only a stratagem 
" of the great enemy of my best interest, designed 
" on purpose to divert me from some point of du^. 
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" or to dnw me into some Bin, to avoid them. 
" However, why should I torment myself to no pur- 
" pose i The pain and affliction the dreaded evil 
" will give me, when it comes, is of God's sending ; 
" die pain 1 feel in the (q>prehenuoD of it, before it 
" comes, is of my own procuring. Whereby I often 
" make my sufferings more than double ; for this 
" overplus of them, which I bring upon myself^ is 
" (riten greater than that measure of them which 
" the hand of Providence immediately brings upon 
" me." 

(3.) Diuniss, as soon as may be, all angry and 
wrathful thoughts. These will but canker and 
corrode the mind, and dispose it to the worst tem- 
per in the world, viz. that of fixed malice and re- 
venge. " Anger may steal into the heart of a wise 
" man, but it rests only in the bosom of fools." 
Eccles.vii. p. Make all the most candbd allowances 
for the offender ; consider his natural temper ; turn 
your anger into pity ; repeat 1 Cor, xiii. ; think 
of the patience and meekness of Christ, and the pe- 
tition in the Lord's prayer ; and how much yon 
stand in need of forgivenness yourself, both from 
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God uid mah ; how fruitless, how foolish, it indnl* 
ged resentnieat ; how torraehting to yourself. Tou 
have too much good nature wilUugty to give otheis' 
■o touch torment; arid why should you give it 
^urself } You are commanded to love your nugh- 
boar as yourwjf, but not forUddeb to lore yonrself 
as much. Aud why should you do yourself that 
Injuiy, which your eneMy would be glild to do 
yon i Especially, 

(4.) Banishall malignantaod rerengeful thoughts. 
A spirit of revenge is the very spirit of the devil ;' 
than which, nothing makes a man more like him, 
and nothing can be more opposite tO the temper 
which Chris^nity was designed to promote. If 
your revenge be not satisfied, it will ^ve you tor- 
ment now; if it be, it will give you greater hereaf- 
ter. None is a greater self- tormentor than a mali- 
cious and revengeful man, who turns the poison ttf 
his own temper in upon himself. 

(5.) Drive from the mind all silly, triSing, and 
unseasonable thoughts; which sometimes get into 
it we know not how, and seize and |K)ssess it befor6 
we are aware, and hold it in empty idle aniuse- 
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ments, tliU yield it neither pleasure nor profit, and 
turn to DO maaner of account in the world, only 
connlme time, and prevent a better emplbyment of 
the miod. And, Indeed, there is little difference, 
whether we spend the time in sleep, or in these 
waking dreams. Nay, if the thoughts which thut 
inseneibly steal upon you, be not altogether absurd 
and whimsical, yet, if they be impertinent and un- 
seasonable, they ought to be dismissed, because 
diey keep out better company. 

(6.) Cast out all wild and extravagant thou^ts, 
all vun and fantastical imaginations. Suffer not 
your thoughts to roam upon things that never were, 
and perhaps never will be ; to gjve you a visionary 
pleasure in the prospect of what you have not the 
least reason to hope, or a needless pain in tlie ap- 
prehension of what you have not the least reason 
to fear. The truth is, next to a clear conscience, 
and a sound judgment, there is not a greater bles* 
ling than a regular and well-^ovcmed imagination ; 
to be able to view things as diey are, in their true 
light and proper colours; and to distinguish the 
&lse images that are painted on the fency, from 
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' tii« repreaentetiom of truth and reason. For, ho^ 
common a Uiing is it for men, before they ar« 
avaie, to confound naaon aod fancy, truth and 
imagination, together i To take the flashes of the 
animal spirits for the light of evidence; and think 
they believe things to be true or false, when -they 
only foncy them to be so ; and fancy them to be act, 
because they would have diem so; not considering 
that mere fancy is only the ignis falnut o( the 
mind ; which often appears brightest when the mind 
is most covered with darkness, and will be sure to 
lead them astray who follow it as their guide. Near 
akin to these are, 

(7-) Romantic and chimerical thoughts. By 
which I mean that kind of wild-fire, which th« 
briskness of the animal spirits sometimes suddenly 
flashes upon the mind, and excites images that are 
■o extremely ridiculous and absurd, that one can 
scarce forbear wondering how they could get ad- 
mittance. These lahdom flights of fancy are soon 
gone ; and so difler from that castle-building of the 
imagination before-mentioned, which is a more 
settled amusement. But these are too incoherent 
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and senseless to be of long condniiance ; and are 
the maddeit sallies, and the most ramping reveries 
of the &ncy that can be. I know not whether my 
reader understands now what I mean ; but if he 
attentively regards all that passes through his mini], 
perhaps he may, hereafter, by experience. 

(8.) Repel atl impure and lascivious thoughts, 
which tunt and pollute die mind ; and though hid 
from men, are known to God, in whose eye they 
are abominable. Our Saviour warns us against 
these, as a kind of spiritual fornication, Matth, v. 
38. and inconsistent with that purity of heart which 
his gospel requires. 

(9.) Take care how yon too much indulge gloomy 
and melancholy thoughts. Some are disposed to 
see every thing in the wont light. A black cloud 
hangs havering over their minds, which, when it 
&lls in showers through the eyes, is dispersed, and 
all within is serene again. This is often purely me- 
chanical; and owing, either to some fault in the ' 
bodily constitution, or some accidental disorder in 
the animal frame. However, one that consults the 
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peace of bis own mind, will be upon hia guard 
against this, which m often robs him of it. 

(10.) On the other hand, let not the iinqgiDatton 
be too Bprigfatly and triumphant. Some are si un- 
reasonably exalted as others are depressed ; and th« 
tame person) at different times, often runs into both 
extremes, acconliiig to the diSerent temper and 
flow of the animal spirits. And therefore, the 
thoughts, which go eagerly crowd into the mind at 
such times, ought to be suspected and well guard- 
ed, otherwise thc^ will impose upon our judge- 
ments, and lead us to tbrm such a notion of our- 
selves, and of things, which we shall soou see fit to 
alter, when the mind is in a more settled and sedate 
frame. 

Before we let our thoughts judge of things, we 
must set reason to judge our thoughts ; for they are 
not always in a proper condition to execute that 
office. We do not believe the character which a 
man gives us of another, unless we have a good opi- 
nion of his own ; so, neither should we believe the 
verdict which the mjnd pronounces, till we first 
examine, whether it be impartial and unbiassed ; 
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wh^lier it be ia a [m^per temper to judgp, And 
have proper lights tp judge hy. The want of tbjs 
previous act of self-judgment is the cause of so 
much Belf-decpptio|i and &lse judgment. 

Lastly, with at^horrence reject immediately all 
profane and blasphemous thoughts, which arc 
sometimes suddenly injected into the mind, w^ 
knov not how, though we may give a pretty good 
guess from whence. And all those thoughts which 
are apparently temptations and inducements to sia, 
our Lord hath, by his example, taught us to treat 
ia this manner, Mattb. iv. 10. 

These, then, are the thoughts we should careful- 
ly guard against. And as they will (especially 
some of them) .be frequently insinuating themselves 
into the heart, remember to set reason at the door ' 
of it to guard the passage, apd bar their entrance, 
' or drive them out forthwith when entered; not 
only as impertinent, but mischievous intruders. 

But, II. There are other l(inds of thoughts which 
we ought to indulge, and with great care and dili- 
gence retain and improve. 

Whatever thoughts |jve the mind a rational or 
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idi^oos pleasare, and tend to improve the hetit 
and undentanding, are to be favoured, often re- 
called, and carefully cultivated. Nor should we 
dismiss them, till they have made some impression* 
on the mind, which are like to abide dtere. 

And to bring the mind into a habit of recovering, 
retaining, and improving such thoughts, two things 
are necessary. 

1. To habituate oanelves to a close and ratioiia] 
way of thinking. And, 2. To moral reflections and 
religious contemplations. 

(1.) To prepare and dispose the roind for the en- 
tertainment of good and useful thoughts, we mutt 
take care to habituate it ;to a close and rational 
way of thinking. 

When you have started a good thought, pursue 
it; do not presently lose sight of it, or sufer any 
trifling suggestion that may intervene to divert yoa 
irom it. Dismiss it not till you have sifted and ex- 
hausted it; and well considered the several conse- 
quences and inferences that result from it. How- 
ever, retainnot the subject any longer than you 'find 
your thoughts run freely iqion it ; for, to confina 
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them to it wben it is quite worn out, is to give tliem 
an unnatural bent, without sufficient employment ; 
which will molie.them flag, or be more apt to run 
off to something else. 

And, to keep the mind intent on the subject you 
think of, you must be at some pains to recal and 
refix your desultory and rambling thoughts. Lay 
open the subject in as many, lights and views as it 
is capable of being represented in ; clothe your 
best ideas in pertinent and well-chosen words, de- 
liberately pronounced ; or commit them to wri^ 
ting. 

Whatever, be the subject, admit of no inferences 
from it, but what you see plain and natural. This 
is the way to fiimish the minil with true and solid 
knowledge, as, on the contraty, &lse knowledge 
proceeds from not understanding the subject, or 
drawing inferences from it, which are forced and 
unnatural, and allowing to those precarious infe- 
rences, or consequences drawn from them, the 
same degree of credibili^ as to the most rational 
and beat established principles. 

Beware of a superficial, slight, or coofiued view 
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of diing*. Go to the bottom of them, snd exanune 
the foundBdon ; and be satiifiect with nrae but dear 
bihI distinct ideu (when they can be had) in every 
thing you read, hear, or think of. For, reating is 
imperfect and obtcnre ideal, is the source of mnch 
confiuion and mistake. 

Accustom yourself to speak natamlly, perti- 
nenlly, and rationally, on sdl subjects, and yoa will 
soon learn to think so on ^e best ; especially if you 
often converse with those persons that spe«k, and 
those authors thnt write, in tiiat manner. 

And such a regulation and right management of 
your thoughts and rational powen, will be of great 
and general advantage to you, in die pursuit of tne- 
ful knowledge, and a good guard gainst the levi- 
ties and frantic sallies of the imagination. Nor 
will you be sensible of any disadvantage attending 
it, excepdng one, vis. its making yon more sen- 
sible of the wcakn«as and ignorance of odiers, who 
are (rftoi talking in a raod<Hii, inconsequential 
manner; and whom, however, it m^ oftentimes be 
more prudent to bear with, than contradict. Bnt 
the vast benefit this method will be <^ in tracing 
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ost tnOt, and detecting flnor, lod itm wti^etion 
it will gno you in the cool and r^ular exerctm of 
Mlf-employmeiit, and in the retaining, punning, 
and improving ^ood and (ueful thoughts, will raon 
than compemate that pet^ diudrantage. 

(2.) If we would have the mind {umiibcd and 
entertained with good bought!, we must inure it 
to moral and religioai snbjecti. 

It is certain the mind cannot be more noMy or 
ntefiilly employed, than in snch kind irf contempla- 
tiouB : becauM tbe knowledge it thereby acquires, 
is, of all other, the most excellent knowledge, and 
that both in regard to its object and its end ; the 
objecrt of it being God, and the end of it eternal 
happiness. 

The great end of reli^on is, to " make ns like 
" Oud, and conduct us to the enjoyment of him." 
And whatever hath not this plun tendency, and 
especiaUy if it have the contrary, men may call re- 
ligion (if they please) ; but they cannot c^l it 
more out of it» name. And whatever is called re- 
hpow knowledge, if it does not direct us in the wiy 
to thu end, is not religious knowledge, but some- 
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thing die, fid>dy m> called. And some an unkap- 
pily accustomed to luch an abuse of words and 
nndentanding, ai not only to call, but to think, 
tliote thiogi religion, which are the very revene of 
it; and thoee notions religious knowledge, which 
lead them the brthest from it. 

The unceritf of a true religious priodple cannot 
be better known, than by the readiness with which 
the thou^ts advert to God, and the pleasure' with 
which they are employed in devout exercises. And 
lAough a person may not always be so well pleased 
with hearing religious things talked of by others, 
whose difierent taste, sentiments, or manner of ex- 
pression, may have something disagreeable; yet, if 
he have no inclination to think of them himself, or 
convene with himself about them, he iiath great 
reason to siupect that his " heart is not r^t with 
** God." But, if he frequently and delightfully ex- 
erdses hu mind in divine contemplations, it will 
not only be a good mark of bis sinceri^, but will 
habitually dispose it for the reception of the best 
and most useful thoughts, and fit it lor the noblest 
entertainments. 
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- Upon the who!e> thai, it is of u great import- 
ance for a man to take heed what Noughts he en- 
tertains, as what company he keeps ; for they have 
the same effect upon the mind. Bad thoughts are 
as infections as bad company ; and good thoughts 
solace, instruct, and entertain the mind like good 
c<Hnpany. And this is one great advantage of re- 
tirenent ; ' that a man may choose what company 
he pleases, from within- himself. 

As, in the world, we oftener light into bad com- 
pany than good; so, in solitude, we are oftener 
troubled with i^iperlinent and unprofitable thoughts, 
than entertained with agreeable and useful ones. 
And a man that hath so far lost the command of 
hiniself, as to lie at the mercy of every foolish oi 
vexing thought, is much in the same situation as a 
host, whose house is open to all comers, whom, 
though ever so ifoisy, rude, and troublesome, he 
puinot get lid of: but with this difference, that the 
latter huh some recompense for his trouble, the 
former none at all, but is robbed of his peace and 
quiet for nothing. 

Of su(^ vast importance to the peace, as well as 
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the impTDvemetit of the mind, is the right regola- 
tion of the thoughts, whidi will be my ^>ology for 
dwelling w long on this branch of the subject: 
Which I shall conclude, with this one obsn-vation 
more ; that it is a very du^ennu thing to think, as 
too many are apt to do, tliat it is a matter of in- 
difference what thoughts they entertain in thor 
hearts, since the reason of things concurs with the 
testimony of the holy scriptures to assure us, 
" That the allowed thought of foolishness is sin." 
Prov. xxiv. S- 
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of u ill conieqaettce to overload a weak memoi;, 
as a weak atomach. And, that it may not be cum- 
bered with tiasfa, take heed what company you 
keep, what books you read, and what thoughts you 
&Tour ; otherwise a great deal of useless rubbish 
may fix there before you are aware, and take up 
the room which ought to be possessed by better no- 
tions. But let not a valuable thou^t slip from 
you, tiiough yon puisne it with much time anil 
paiai before you overtake it. He regaining and 
retixiog it may be of more avail to you titan many 
hours reading. 

What pi^ ii it that men should take such im- 
mense pains, as some do, to learn dioee thit^ 
which, as soon as they become wise, they must take 
as much pains to unlearn ! A thou^t that should 
make us veiy curious and cautious about the pro- 
per furniture of our minds. 

(2.) Self-knowledge will acquaint a man with 
the extent and capaciiy of his memory, and the 
ri^t way to improve it. 

There is no small art in improving a weak me- 
mory, so as to turn it to as great an advantage as 
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5. Join, to the Mea you would mnember, .«om« 
other that is more bmiliar to you, whidi besR 
some umilitnde to it, either in its nature, or in the 
nand of the word by which it is expressed ; or that 
hath some rdation (o it, dther in time or place. 
And ibea, by recalling this, which is easily leraent-- 
bered, you will (by that coocatenation or connec- 
tion of ideas, which Mr Locke takes notice of), 
draw in that which is thus linked or joined with iti 
which otherwise yoa mi^t hunt after in vain. 
This rule is of excellent use to help you to remem- 
ber names. 

6. 'What you are detemuited to rcBtember, think 
of before you go to sleep at night, and the first 
thing in the morning, whm the Acuities are fmb. 
And recollect, at evening, every thing worth re- 
membering the day past, 

7. Think it not enough to furnish this store-bouse 
of the mind with good thoughts; but lay them up 
there in order, digested or ranged under {>rc^>er sub- 
jects or classes ; that, whatever subject you have 
occasion to think or talk upon, you may have re- 
coune immediately to a good thought, which you 
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lieretofbre laid up there utider that sul^ect, m> that 
the very mention of the subject nuy bring the 
thought to hftud ; by which meam yw wilt carry a 
regular comtnon place-book in yourinemory. And 
it may not be amiss, soraetime», to take an inventory 
of this mental furniture, and recollect how many 
good thoughts you have there treasured up under 
auch particular sutgecO, and whence you had 
Aon. 

Lastly, Nothing help* die memory more than 
often thinking, wiitiDg, or talking, on those sub- 
jects you would remember. But enough of this. 
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Concerning tie mental tatte. 

XV. " A MAN, that knows himself, U sensible of, 
" and attentive to, the particular taste of his miiMi, 
" especially in matters of religion." 

As the late Mr Howe judicioosly observes, 
" there is, beside bare uiideratanding and judge- 
" metit, and diverse from &at heavenly gift, which, 
" in the scripture, is called grace, such a thing 
" as gust and relish belonging to the mind of man, 
" (and, I doubt not, with ^1 men, if they observe 
" themselves) and which are as unaccoontable, 
" and as various, as the relishes and disgusts of 
" sense. This tiiey only wonder at who under- 
" stand not themselves, or will conuder nobody 
" but themselves. So that it cannot be said, um- 
•' versally, that it i» a better judgment, or more 
" grace, that determines men the one way or the 
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" otlter I but scMnewliat in the temper of dtdr minila 
" dutiiict rrom both, which I know not how betteir 
*' to exprets than by mental taste. And this hath 
" so more of mystery in it, than that there is such 
" a thing belonging to our oatures as complacency 
" and dfspleacency in reference to the objects of the 
" mind. And this, in the kind of it, is as common 
" to men as human nature ; but as roach diversi- 
" fied in individuals as men's other inclitiatioDi 
" are." 

Now, this difierent taste in matters relatii^ to 
leligioD, (though it may be sometimes natural, or 
what is botn with a man, yet) generally arises from 
the difference of education and custom. And the 
true reason why some penona have an inveterate 
disrelish to certain circumatentials. of religion,- 
thoti^ ever so justifiable, and at die same time.a 
fixed esteem for odieis, that ore more exceptioa- 
able, may be no better than what I have heard 
some very honestly profess, viz. that the one . they 
have been used to, and the other not. As a per- 
son, by long use and habit, acquires a greater re- 
lish for coarse and unwholesome food, than the 
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most delicate diet ; bo, a penon long hatntnated 
to a set of phrases, notioiis, and modes, may, b; 
degrees, come to have snch a venemtioa and esteem 
for them, a* to despise and condemn otben which 
they have not been accustomed to, thongh perh^» 
more edi^i^ and more agreeable to scnptnie and 

Thin particular taste in matten of religion difen 
veiy much (as Hr Howe well observes) both from 
judgment and grace. 

However, it it often mistaken for both. When 
it is mistaken for the former, it leads to error ; when 
raistakeD for the latter, to censoriousness. 

This different taste of mental objects is much the 
same wilii that which, witb regard to tbe objects of 
sense, we call fancy : for, as one man cannot b$ 
said to have a better judgment in food than ano- 
tber, purriy becanse he likes some kind of meats 
better than he ; so, neither can be be said to haw a 
better jodgment in matters of religion, purely be- 
cause he hath a greater fondness for some particu- 
lar doctrines and forms. 

But though this mental tute be not the awue n 
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the judgment, yet it often dram the judgment to 
it, and sometioies very mnch perverts it. 

This appean in nothing more evidently than in the 
jodgment people pan upon the sermons they hear. 
Some are beet pleased with those discourses that 
are pathetic and warming, othera with what is more 
solid and rational, and others with the sublime and 
mystical. Nothing can be too plain for the taste 
of some, or too refined for that of other*. Some 
ai« for having the address only to their reason and 
anderstanding, others only to their affections and 
pasuons, and others to th«r experience and con- 
sciences. And every hearer or reader is apt to 
Jndge accordii^ to his particular taste, and to 
esteem him the best preacher or writer who pleases 
him most; without examining, Grst, his own parti- 
cular teste, by which he judgeth. 

It is nataral, indeed, for every one to desire to 
have his own taste pleased ; but it is tinteasonabte 
in him to set it up as the best, and make it a test 
and standard to others : hut much more unreason- 
able to expect, that he, who speaks in public, 
should always speak to his taste, which mi^t as 
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naMiMbly be expected by anodier of a diiferant 
taite. Bat it can do more be expected, tbat whftt 
is delivered to a. multitude of hearen should alike 
suit all tbeir tastes, tban that a nngk dish, though 
ptepared with ever so much art and exactness, 
should eqo^ly please a great variety of appedtes ; 
among which there may be some perhaps very nice 
uid uckly. 

. It is the preacher's du^ to adapt his subjects to 
the taste of his hearers, as far as fidelity and CMt- 
science will admit ; because it is well kuown, from 
reason and experience, as well as from the advice 
and practice of tbe apostle Paul, tbat this is the 
best way to prtxuote their edification. But if their 
taste be totally vitiated, and incline tbem to take 
in that which will do them more harm than good^ 
and to relish poison more tlian food, the most dia- 
ritable Ifaing Ifae preacher can do in that case is, to 
endeavour to correct so vicious an appetite, which 
loathes that which is most wholesome, and craves 
that which is pernicious. This, I say, it is hb du^ 
to attempt in the most goitle and prudent manner 
he can, though he run the risk of having his judg«- 
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gnent or orthodoxy called into question by ibtm, 
u it very powibly may ; for, commonly, they ara 
the most arbitrary and unmerciful judges in this 
cue, ^vho are the least able to judge. 

There is not, perhaps, a more unaccountable 
weakness in human nature than this, Aat, with re- 
^rd to religious matters, our animosities are gene- 
rally greatest where our diferences are least : they, 
who come pretty near to onr standard, but stop 
short there, are more the object of our disgust and 
censure, than they who continue at tiie greatest 
distance from it ; and it requires the greatest know- 
ledge and command of our temper to get over this 
weakness. To whatever secret spiing in the human 
mind it may be owing, I shall not stay to inquire ; 
but the thing itself is too obvious not to be taken 
notice of. 

Now, we should, all of us, be careful to find out 
and examine our proper taste of religious things ; 
that, if it be a false one, we may rectify it ; if a bad 
one, mend it ; if a right and good one, strengthen 
and improve it. For the mind is capable of a fidse 
taste, as well as the palate, and comes by it the- 
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same way, va, by being long used to nnnatuTa] re* 
Inhes, which, by custom, become gratefuL And 
having found out what it is, and examined it by 
Ae test of scripture, reaion, and conscience, if it be 
not very wrong, let us indulge it, and read those 
books that are mint suited to it, which, for that 
reason, will be most edifying. But, at the same 
time, let US take care of two things; l.Hiatitdo 
not bias our judgment, and draw us into error. 
2. That it do not cramp our chari^, and lead as 
to censoriousneM. 
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£u)cy and inclination suggest. He will be as mudi 
concerned to act with reastMi, as to talk with rea* 
son; as much ashamed of a solecism and contra- 
diction in his cbaiacter, as in his convenation. 

Where do our views centre 1 In this world we are 
in, or in that we are going to i If our hopes and 
joys centre here, it is a mortifying thought, that we 
are ereiy day " departing fram our bapjuness;" 
but if they are fixed above, it is a joy to think that 
we are e\-ery day drawing nearer to the object of 
our highest wishes. 

Is our main care to appear great in the ^e of 
man, or good in the eye of God i If the former, 
we expose ourselves to the pun of a perpetual dis- 
appointment ; for it is much, if the envy of men do 
not rob us of a great deal of our just praise, or if 
our vani^ will be content with that they allow us. 
But if the tatter be our main care ; if our chief 
view is, to be tq>proTed of God, we are laying up a 
fund of the most lasting and »olid satisfactions. 
Not to say that this is the truest way to appear 
great in the eye of men, and tu conciliate the 
esteem of all those whose praise is worth our wish. 
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CHAP. XVUI. 

Haa to hww the true state of our miit; and 
whether we are^fit to die. 

Xjastlt, " the moit important poiot of self- 
" knowledge, after all, ia, to know the true state of 
" our souU towards God, and in what condition 
" we are to die." 

These two things are inseparably connected in 
their nature, and therefore I put them together. 
The knowledge of the former will determine die 
latter, and b the only thinj; that can detennioe it; 
for no man can tell whether he is fit for death, till 
he is acquainted with the tme state of his own 

This, now, is a matter of such vast moment, that 
it ii amazing any comiiderate man, or any one who 
thinks what it is to die, should rest satisfied with 
an uncertainly in it. Let us trace out this im- 
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poit^t point, then, with all po«uble plainness, and 
see if we cannot come to some satisfaction in it 
upun the most solid principles. 

In order to know, then, whether we are fit to 
die, we must fint know, " what it is that fits us 
" for death f And the answer to this is very na- 
tural and easy ; viz. that only fits us for death, ■ 
" that fits us for happiness after death." 

This is certain. But the question returns. 
" What is it that fits us for happiness after death i" 

Now, in answer to this, there is a previous 
question, necessary to be determined, viz. " What 
" that happiness ii i" 

It is not a fool's paradise, Or a Turkish dream of 
sensitive gratifications. It must be a happiness 
suited to the nature of the soul, and what it is ca- 
pable of enjoying in a state of separation from the 
body. And what can that be, but the enjoyment 
of God, the best of beings, and the author of ours I 

The question, then, comes to diis, " What is that 
" which fits us for the enjoyment of God, in the fu- 
" ture state of separate spirits ?" 

And, methinks, we may bring this matter to a very 
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sore and short issue, by saying, it h " that whidi 
" makes lu tike to him now." This only is oui 
proper qualification for the enjoyment of him aftet 
death, and therefore our only proper preparation 
for death. For, how can they, who are unlike to 
God here, expect to enjoy him hereafter i And if 
they have no just ground to hope, that they sh^ va- 
joyGod in the other world, how ai« they fit to die? 

So that, the great question, " Am I fit to die .*" 
resolves itself into this, " Am I like to God i" for 
it is this only that fits me for heaven ; and that 
which fits me for heaven is the only thing that fits 
me for death. 

Let thb prant, then, be well searched into, and 
examined very deliberately and impartially. 

Most certain it is, that God can take no real 
complacency in any but those that are like him; 
and it is as certain, that none but those that are 
like him can take pleasure in him. But God is a 
most pore and boly being ; a being of infinite love, 
mercy, and patience; whose righteousness is inva- 
riable, whose veracity inviolable, and whose wis- 
dom unerring. These are the moral attributes of 
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SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 



Skomng the great excelieHcy and adnantaga ^ 
tUi land t^tcience. 

xlAviNO, in the former port of die subject, laid 
open some of die main braaches of self-knowledge, 
or pointed ont the principal things which a man 
ought to be acquainted with, relating to himsdf, 
I am now, reader, to lay before you the excellencj 
and uaefulnesi of this kind of knowledge, as an in- 
ducement to labour after it, by a detail of the se- 
veral great advantages which attend it, and which 
shall be recounted in the following chapters. 
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Sdf-bwa^tdge t^ spring of tdf-pottation. 

I. " OsE great advantage of self-knowledge is, 
" that it gives a man the truest and most constant 
" seif-possession." 

A man, that is endowed with this excellent know- 
ledge, is calm and easy. 

(1.) Under affronts and defamation. For he 
thinks thus : " I am sure I know myself better than 
*■ any man can pretend to know me. This cdum- 
" niator hath, indeed, at this lime, missed his mark, 
" and shot his arrows at random ; and it is my 
'" comfort, that my conscience acquits me of his 
** angry imputation. However, thers are worse 
" crimes which he might more justly accuse me of, 
" which, though hid from him, are known to my- 
" selC Let me set about reforming them, lest, if 
" they come to his notice, he should attack ins in 
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" a mon defenceless p&rt, find Bomething to fiuten 
" his obloquy, and fix a lasting reproach upon my 
" character." 

There is a great deal of truth and good sense in 
that common saying and doctrine of the Stoics, 
though they might carry it too &r, that " it is not 
" things, but thoughts, that distarb and hurt us." 
Now, as self-acquaintance teaches a man the right 
goTernment of the thoughts (as is shown above, 
part. i. chap. H.), it will help him to expel all 
anxious, tormenting, and fruitless thoughts, and 
retain the most quieting and useful ones, and so 
keep all easy within. Let a man but try the expe- 
riment, and he will find that a little resolution will 
make the greatest part of the difficulty vanish. 

(2.1 Self-knowledge will be a good ballast to the 
mind under any accidental hurry or disorder of 
the passions. It curbs their impetuosity, puts the 
reins into the hands of reason, quells the lising 
storm, ere it make shipwreck of the conscience, 
and teaches a man to " leave off contention before 
" it be meddled with." Prov. xvii. I4>. It being 
much safer to keep the lion chained, than to en- 
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caanter it in its full strength and fury. And thw 
will R wiie msD) for his awn peace, deal with the 
pasdoni of others, as well as his own. 

Seir>kQow)ei]ge, as it acquaints a man with his 
weakneswi and worst qualities, will be his guaid 
against thenit and a happy counterbalance to the 
faults and exces«e« of his natural temper. 

(3.) It will keep the mind sedate and calm un- 
der the surprise of bad news, or afflicting pnm- 
dences. 

" For, am I not a creature of God I aud my life 
" and my comforts, are they not wholly at hit dli- 
" pose, from whom I have received them, and bf 
" whose bvour 1 have so long enjoyed them, and 
" by whose mercy and goodness I have still so 
" many left me )" 

" A heathen can teach me, under such losses of 
" friends, or estate, or any comfort, to direct my 
" eyes to the hand of God, by whom it was lent 
" me, and is now recalled, that I ought not to say, 
" it is lost, but restored ; and thou^ I be injn- 
" riously deprived of it, still the hand of God is to 
<' be acknowledged ; for, what is it to me by what 
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*■ means he that gave me that blesnng takes it from 
" me again t" — Efict. Euchikid. cap, 15. 

He, that rightly knows himself, will live erery 
day dependent on t&e Divine Audior of his mercies, 
for the continuance and enjoyment of them ; and 
will learn, from a higher authori^ than that of a 
heathen moralist, that he hath nothing that he caa 
properly call his own, or ought to depMid upon as 
such ; that be ia but a steward employed to dis- 
pense the good things he possesses, according to the 
direction of his Lord, at whose pleasure he holds 
them, and to whom he should be ready, at any 
time, checrfiilly to reugn them. Luke xvi. 1. 

(4.) Self-knowledge will help a man to pre- 
serve an equanimi^ and self-possession under all 
the various scenes of adversity and prosperi^. 

Both have their temptations : To some, the 
temptations of prosperity are the greatest ; to 
others, those of adversity. Self-knowledge shows 
a man which of these are greatest to him ; and, at 
the apprehension of them,, teaches him to arm him- 
self accordingly, that nothing may deprive bira of 
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ia constancy and self-possession, or lead him to 
act unbecoming the man or the Christian. 

We commonly say, " No one knows what he can 
bear, till he is tried." And many persons verify the 
observation, by bearing evils much becter than 
they feared they should. Nay, the appiehennoa 
of an approaching evil often gives a man a gieatei 
pain than the evil itself. This is owing to inexpe- 
rience and self-ignorance. 

A man, that knows himself his own strength and 
weakness,, is not so subject as others to the melan- 
choly presages of the imagination ; and, whenever 
they intrude, he makes no other use of them than 
to lake the warning, collect himself, and prepare 
for the coming evil, leaving the degree, duration, 
and the issue of it, with him, who is the sovereign 
Disposer of all events, in a quiet dependence on 
his power, wisdom, and goodness. 

Such self-possession is one great e^ct and ad- 
vantage of self-knowledge. 
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S^-^nmoledge leads to a uite out teady 
amduct. 

II. " Aa lelf-knowledge will keep b. man calm 
'* and equal in his temper, so, it will make him wiaa 
" and cautious in tus conduct." 

A predpitant and nub comluct ii ever the eSect 
of a confused and irregular huny of the thoughts. 
So that, when, by the influence of lelf-knowledge, 
the thou^t* become cool, sedate, and rational, the 
conduct will be so too. It will give a man that 
even, steady, uniform behaviour in the manage- 
ment of his aftirs, that is so necessary for the dis- 
patch of business, and prevent many disappoint- 
ments and troubles, which arise from the antuc- 
ccsiful execution of immature or ill-judged pro- 
jects. 

in short, most of the troublu which men meet 
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with in the world may be traced up to this source, 
and resolved into self-ignorance. We may coo^ 
plain of Providence, and complain of men ; but tite 
bult, if we examine it, wilt commonly be found to 
be our own. Our imprudence, which arises from 
selfiignorance, either brings our troubles upon us, 
or increases them. Want of temper and conduct 
wilt make any affliction double. 

What a long train of difficulties do sometimes 
proceed from one wrong step in our conduct, which 
self-ignorance, or inconsideration, betrayed us into ! 
And every evil that betals us, in consequence of 
Aat, vre are to charge upon ourselvei. 
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HvtaiUl^, the e0ect of ndf-ktun^edge. 

III. " 1 BUB self-knowledge always produces fau- 
" mility." 

Pride is ever the ofispring of self- ignorance. 
The reason men are vain and sell-sufficient is, be- 
cause they do not know their own failings; and 
the reason they are not better acquainted with 
them is, be<;ause they hate self- inspection. Let a 
man but turn his eyes within, scrutiiiizB himself, 
and study his own heart, and he will soon see 
enough to make him bumble. " Behold I am vile," 
(Job xl. 4.) is the language only of self-know- 
ledge. 

Whence is it Aat young people are generally so 
vain, telf-suflicient, and assured, but because they 
have taken no time or pains to cultivate a self-ac- 
quaintauce i And why does pride and stiffness ap- 
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pew so often in adnnced ^e, but because mot 
grow old in Klf-ignoiance ? A moderate degree of 
■df-knowledge would cuie sn inordinate degree of 
self- complacency. 

Humility is not more accessary to salntion, than 
Klf-knowledge is to humility. 

And especially would it prevent that bad dispo- 
Ntiou which is too ^t to steal upon and infect 
some of the best human minds, especially those who 
aim at sii^nlar and exalted degrees of [uety, via. a 
reli^ous vanity, or spiritual pride ; which, without 
a great deal of self-knowledge and self-attendtm, 
will gradually iuanuate into the heart, taint the 
inind> and sophisticate our t-irtues, before we are 
aware ; and, in proportion to its prevalence, make- 
the Christian temper degenerate into the Phara- 
■aica], 

" Might I be allowed to chuse my own lot, I 
" should think it ranch more eligible to want my 
" spiritual comforts, than to abound in these, at 
" the expence of niy humility. No; let a penitent 
" and contrite spirit be always my portion ; and 
" may I ever so be the &Tourite of Heaven, as ne- 
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" ver to forget that I am chief of sinnen. Know- 
" ledge in tbe~«ublime and glorious roysteties of 
" the Christian faith, and ravi^ing coDtetnplatioiu 
" of God and a future state, are moet desirable 
" advantages ; but still I prefer chari^, which edi- 
" fieth, before the highest intellectual perfections 
" of that knowledge which puffelh up. iCor. viii.!. 
" Those ^ritual adTantages are certainly best for 
'* ns, which increase our modesty, and awaken our 
" caution, and dispose us to suspect and deny our- 
" selves. The highest in God's esteem are meanest 
" in their own ; and their excellency consists in 
" the meekness and truth, not in the pomp and 
" ostentation of piety, which aSects to be seen aai 
" admired of men." — Staithope's Tio.iKempU, 
book 3. ch. 11. 
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Charity, mtollur ^ect of idf-kmotnledge. 

IV. " Sur-KwowLZDOK greatly promotes aspi- 
" lit of meekneu and charity." 

The more a man is acquainted with bU own fil- 
ings, the more is he disposed to make allowances 
for those of others. The knowledge he hath of 
himself will incline him to be as severe in his ant~ 
madversions on his own conduct, as he is on that 
of others, and as candid to thdr faults as he is l» 
his own. 

There is an uncommon beauly, force, and pro- 
prie^, in tiiat caution which our Saviour gives us. 
Mat. vii. 3, — 5. " And why beholdest thou tite 
" mote that is in thy brother's ey^, but confflderest 
" not the beam that is in thine own eye i Or koif 
" wilt thou say to thy brotlier, Let me pull out the 
" mote out of thine eye, and behold a beam is in 
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" thine own eye i Thou hypocrite, first cast tbe 
" beun out of thine own eye, end then shtit thou 
" see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy bro- 
" ther's eye." In which words these four things 
are plainly intimated. 1. That some are much 
more quick-sighted to discern the fiults and ble-- 
mishes of otfaeis than their own ; can spy a mote in 
another's eye, sooner than a beam in their own. 
And commonly it is so ; they who are most quick-- 
sighted to the &ults of others, are most blind to 
their own, 2. That ^ey are often the most for- 
ward and officious to correct and cure llie foibles 
of others, who are most unfit for it. The beam in 
thdr own eye makes them altogether unfit to pnll 
out tbe mote from thdr brother's. A man, half 
blind himself, should never set up for an oculist. 
3. That they who are inclined to deal in censure 
should always be^n at home, 4. Great censo- 
riousness is great hypocrisy. " Thou hypocrite," 
&c. all this is nothing but the efiect of woefiil 
self-ignorance. 

This common fitiling of the human nature the 
heathens were veiy sensible of, and r^resented it 
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in ibe following muiner. Every man, say tfiey, 
cairies a wallet, or two bags with him ; tibe oat 
hangiiig before him, die other bdiind him : in thai 
beAlK, he puts the foult> of othera ; into tliat be- 
hind, hia own ; by which meani, he never tees hii 
own bilinp, whiUt he has those of others always 
before hi* ^es. 

But self-kDowledge, now, helps as to tuni this 
wallet, and place that, which hath our own bnlts, 
before our eyes, and that, which hath in it diose of 
others, behind our back, A very necessary regu- 
lation this, if we would behold our own faults in 
the same light in whi^h they do ; for we must not 
expect that others will be as blind to our foibles 
as we ourselves are ; they will carry them before 
their eyes, whether we do or no. Aud to imagine 
that the world takes no notice of them, because we 
do not, is just as wise as to fancy that othen do 
not see us, because we shut our eyes. 
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Moderation, the effect €f tdf-htoaledge. 

V. " AiroTHBa genuine cM&pringd' adf-koow- 
*f ledge, is moderalioii." 

This, indeed, can hardly be conceived to be se- 
liante from that meekness and charity before-mHi- 
tiooed ; but I chnse to {^ve it a distinct mention, 
because I consider it under a different view and 
operation, viz. as that which guards and influences 
our spirits in all matters of debate and controversy. 

Moderation is a great and important Christian 
virtue, very diflerent frtmi that bad quali^ of the 
mind under vrhtch it is often misrepresented and 
disguised, viz. lukewarmness and indifference about 
the truth. The former is very consistent with a 
regular and well-conected Eeat; the latter consists 
in the total want of it : the former is sensible of^ 
and endeavoun, wiUi peace and prudence, to mun- 
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ttin, the dignit;^ and importance of divine doctrinm ; 
the Utter hath no manner of concern about them : 
the one fed* the lecret infiuences of them ; the 
other is quite a ttranger to their power and effi- 
cacy : the one laments, in secret, the sad decay of 
vital religion ; the other is an instance of it. In 
short, the one proceeds from true knowledge, the 
other from great ignonnce ; the one is a good mark 
of sincerity, the other a certain sign of hypo- 
Cri^. And to confound two things together, which 
are so essentially difierent, can be the e&ct of no- 
tliing but great ignorance, or inconsideration, or 
an overheated, injudicious zeal. 

A self-knowing man can easily distdngniih be- 
tween these two. And the knowledge which he 
has of human nature in general, from a thorough 
contemplation of his own in particular, shows him 
the necessity of preserving a medium (b$ in every 
thing else, so especially) between the two extreme* 
of a bigotted teal on the one hand, and an indolent 
lulcewarmneBs on the other. As be will not look 
upon every thing to be worth contending for, so, he 
will look upon nothing worth losing hb temper for 
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in the contention ; became, though the tratii be of 
ever so great importance, nothing can be of a 
greater disservice to it, or make a man more inca- 
pable of defending it, tlian intemperate heat and 
pouion, whereby he injures and betrays tb« cause . 
he is over anxious to maintain. " The wrath of 
" man worketh not the righteousness of God." 
James i. 20. 

Self-knowledge heals out anima»ties, and greatly 
cools our debates about matters of dark and doubt- 
ful speculation. One, who knows himself, sets too 
great a value upon his time and temper, to plunge 
rashly into those vain and fruitless controver«es, in 
which one of them is sure to be lost, and the other 
in great danger of being so, especially when a man 
of bad temper and bad principles is the opponent ; 
.who aims rather to rilence his adversary with over- 
bearing confidence, dark unmeaning language, au- 
thoritative airs, and hard words, than convince him 
with solid argument ; and who plainly contends, not 
for truth, but for victory. Little good can be done 
to the best cause in inch a circumstance. And a 
wise and moderate man, who knows human nature, 
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Mad knows hinuelf, will rather give hii b: 

the pleasure of an imaginxiy triumph, than engags 

in so unequal a combat. 

An esgemeas and eeal for dispute on eveiy rab- 
jtcx, and with eveiy one, shows great self-niffi- 
ckacy, that never-bUing sign of great self-ignor- 
ance. And tme inoderaUon, which consists in an 
indifierence about littJe things, and in a prudent and 
well-proportiMiBd seal about things of importance, 
can proceed from nothing hut true knowledge, 
which has its foundation in lalf-acqoaintauce. 
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the same in all. There are the same passions and 
appetites, the same natural infinnities and incli- 
nations in all, though some are more predominant 
and distinguishable in some than they are in others. 
So that, if a man be but well acquaiatod nith his 
own, this, together with a very little observatioa on 
the ways of men, will soon discover to him those of 
etheis> and show faim very impartially the particu- 
lar &uliugs and excellencies of men, and help him 
to forai a much truer sentiment of them, than if 
he were to judge only by their exterior, the appear- 
ance they make in tiie eye of the world (than 
which sometimes nothing shows them in a falser 
b^t), or by popular opinions and prejudices. 

(2.) Self-knowledge will teach us to judge 
rightly of facts, as well as men. It will exhibit 
things to the mind in their proper light and true 
colours, without those false glosses and appear- 
ances which fancy throws upon them, or in which 
the imagination often paints them. It will teach 
us to judge, not with the imagination, but with 
the understanding ; and will set a guard upon the 
former, which so often represents things in wrong 
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S^-kwmltdgt direcli to tie proper aercue of 
tdf-dauaL 

VII. " A HAN, that knows himself, best knows 
" how, and wherein, he ought to deny himself." 

The great dnty of self-denial, which oar Savi- 
onr 90 expressly reqniies of all his followers (pluD 
and necessary as it is), has been much mistaken 
and abused, and that nut ouly by the church of 
Rome, in their doctrines of penance, fasts, and pil- 
grimages, but by some protestant Christians, in the 
instances of voluntary abstinence, and nnneccssary 
austerities ; whence they are sometimes ^>t to be 
too censorious against those who indulge them- 
selves in the use of those indifferent thinga, which 
they make it a point of conscience to abstain from. 
Whereas, would they confine their exercise of self- 
denial to the plain and important points of Chrit- 
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ti&n practice, devoutly performing the necessary 
duties they are most averse tO| and resolutely 
avoiding the known sins they are most inclined to; 
under the direction of scripture, they would soon 
become more solid, judicious, and exemplary 
Christians : And did they know themselves, they 
would easily see, that herein there is occasion and 
scope enough for self-denial, and that to a degree 
of greater severity and difficulty than there is in 
those little corporeal abstinences and mortification* 
they enjoin themselves. 

(1.) Self-knowledge will direct us to the neces- 
sary exercises of self-denial, with regard to the 
duties our tempers are most averse to. 

There is no one, but, at some times, finds a great 
backwardness and indisposition to some duties, 
which he knows to be seasonable and necessaty. 
This, then, is a proper occasion for self-discipline. 
For, to indulge this indisposition is very dangerous, 
and leads to an habitual neglect of known duty; 
and to resist and oppose it, and prepare for a dili- 
gent and faithful discharge of the duty, notwith- 
standing Uie many pleas and excuses that carnal 
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di>po«ition may urge for the neglect of it, this m» 
quires uo small pajni and self-denial, and yet ii 
very necesiary to the peace of conscience. 

And, for our encouragement to this piece of 
•elf-denial, we need only remember, that the diffi- 
culty of the duty, or our unfitness for it, will, upon 
the trial, be found to be much less tiian we appre- 
hended t and the pleaiure of reflecting, that we 
faave dischai^d our consdences, and given a fresh 
iBflimony of our upri^tness, will more than com- 
pensate ^e puns and difficulty we found therein. 
And the oftener these criminal propensions to th« 
wilful neglect of duty are opposed and overcome, 
the seldomet will they return, or the weaker will 
they grow, till at last, by divine grace, they will lie 
wholly vanquished, and, in the room of them, will 
succeed an habitual " readiness to every good 
" work." Tit iii. 1, and a very senuble delight 
therein; a much happier effect than can be ex- 
pected from the severest exercises of self-denial in- 
the instances before mentioned. 

(2.) A man, that knows himself, will see an equal 
BCttasi^ for self-denial, in order to check and con- 
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troul his indinatioits to snliil actiuiu ; to nibdue 
the rebel within ; to mist the (olicitatiotn of mdh 
and appetite ; to summon all hh wisdom to avoid 
the occasions and temptetiom to tin, nod alt hit 
strength to oppose it. 

All this (especially if it be a favourite or a con- 
stitutional inquiry) trill cost a man pains and mor» 
tification enough ; for iniitance, the subduing a vio- 
lent passion, or taming a sensual inclination, or 
for^ving an apparent injury and affront It b 
evident such a self-conquest can never be attained 
without much self-knowledge and self-denial. 

And that self-denial, that is exercised this way, 
as it will be a better evidence of our sincerity, so it 
will he more helpful and ornamental to the inte- 
rests of religion, than the greatest seal in those par- 
ticular duties which are more suitable to our natu- 
ral tempers, or than the greatest austerities in some 
particular instances of mortification, which are not 
so necessary, and perhaps not so difficult or dis- 
agreeable to us as tills. 

To what amazing heights of piety may some be 
thought to mount, (raised on the wings of a fismiag 
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zeal) snd distinguisbed by uocoraraon precisenos 
and Beverity about little thingE), who all the while, 
periiaps, cannot govern one passion, and appear, 
yet ignomnt of, and slaves to, their darling ini- 
quity ! Through an ignorance of themselTec, they 
misapply their zeal, and misplace their self-denia], 
and, by that means, blemish their characters with 
a viiible incotuiitency. 
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CHAP. vm. 

Se^-hu/wiedge promotn our taefubutt ut the 
world. 

VIII. " The more we know of ounelves, the 
*' more luefiil we are like to be in those stations of 
" life in which Providence hath fixed us." 

When we know our proper talents and eda- 
cities, we know in what manner we are capable of 
. being uteful ; and the consideraUon of our cha- 
racters and relations in life will direct us to the 
proper application of those talents ; show na to 
what ends they were given us, and to what pur- 
poses they ought to be cultivated and improved. 

It is a sad thing to observe, how miserably some 
men debase and prostitute their capacities. ThoM 
^ftsand indulgences of nature, by which they out- 
shine many others, and by which they are citable 
of doing reiil service to the cause of virtue and re- 
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li^ODf and of being emitMntly luefiil to mankina, 
they either entirely neglect, or ihamefuUy xbose, 
to th« diflhenour of God, and the prejudice of 
llieir fellow-creatures, by encouragiag and em- 
boldening them in the ways of vice uid rani^. 
For the blse glare of a pro&ne wit will »n>e- 
times make such stroi^ impreuions on a we^ nn- 
lettled mind, as to overbear the principles of rca- 
■on and wiidom, and give it too favourable lenti- 
nwnta of what it before abhorred ; whereas, th« 
same force and sprightlineu of genius would have 
been very happily and usefully employed in put- 
ting (in out of countenance, and in rallying the ■ 
follies, and expoMDg the inconsistoBcies, of a vidotu 
and profligate characUr. 

When a man once knows where his stmigdi 
lies, wherein he excels, or is capable of excellii^ 
how far his influence extends, and in what station 
of life providence hath fixed him, and the duties 
of that station, be then knows what talents ha 
ought to cultivate, in what manner, and to what 
objects they are to be particularly directed and 
^ptied, in order to shine in that station, and b« 
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useful in it Thii will keep kim even and steady 
in his puTBoits and views, consistent with him- 
telf, unifbim in his conduct, uid useful to man- 
kind; and vrill prevent his shooting at a wroug 
mark, or missing the right mark lie aims at, as 
thousands do for want of this neceisaiy branch of 
jelf-knowledge.— See Part I. Chap. V. 
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of ciaracter. 

IX. " A HAir, that knows himself, knows bow to 
" act wiUi discretion and dignity in every station 
*■ and character." 

Almost all the ridicule we see in the world 
takes its rise tiom self-ignorance. And to this, 
mankind, by common assent, ascribe it, when iSaxy 
say of a person, that acts out of character, he does 
not know himself. AfiectatioQ is the spring of all 
ridicule, and self-ignorance the true source of af- 
fectation. A man, that does not know his proper 
character, nor what becomes it, cannot act suit- 
ably to it. He will often affect a character which 
does not belong to him ; and will either act above 
or beneath himself, which will make him equaQy 
contemptible in the eyes of them that know him. 
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A man of niperior rank and characl«r, that 
knows himself, knows that he is but a man ; sub> 
ject to the same sicknesses, tirailties, disappolnt- 
mentS) pains, [nssions, and sorrows, as other men ; ' 
that true honour lies in those things in which it ii 
possible for the meanest peasant to exceed him, 
and therefore he will not be vainly arrogant. He 
knows that they are only transitory and accidental 
thin^ that set turn above the rest of mankind ; that 
he will soon be upon a level with them ; and there<- 
fore learns to condescend : and there is a dignity 
in this condescension ; it does not sink, but exalts 
his reputation and character. 

A man of inferior rank, that kuows himself, 
knows how to be content, quiet, and thankful in 
his lower sphere. As he has not an extravagant 
veneration and esteem for those external things 
which raise one man's circumstances so much 
ahore another's, so he does not look upon himself 
as the worse or less valuable man for not having 
them ; much less does he envy them that have 
diem. As he has not their advantages, so neither 
tt^s he their temptatioi^ ; he ii in that state of life. 
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which th« great Arbiter utd IKspcMr Of ill things 
ha.ih sllotted him, and he is satisfied : bnt as a de- 
feience is owing to external superiority, he know* 
how to pay a proper respect to those that We abort 
him, without that abject and servile cringii^, whicb 
discovers an inordinate esteem for didr condition. 
As he does not over-esteem them for those little 
accidental advantages in which they excel him, so 
neither does he over-value himself for those thin^ 
in which he excels others. 

Were bearen to know themselves, they would 
not take upon them to dictate to their preachers, 
or teach thdr ministers how to teach them (which, 
as St Austin observes, is the same thing as if a pa- 
tient, when he sends ibr a physician, should pre- 
scribe to him what he would have him prescribe) ; 
but, if they happen to hear something not quite 
agreeable to their former sentiments, would betake 
tiiemselves more diligently to the study of their 
Bibles, to know " whether those tfaiugs were so." 
Acts, xvii. 11. 

And were ministers to knovr themselves, tiiey 
would know the nature and du^ of their office. 
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and tbe wants and infirmities of their hearers bet- 
ter) than to domineer over their faith, or shoot 
over their heads, and seek their own popularity ra- 
tber than their benefit. They would be more so- 
licitous for their edification, than their approba- 
tion ; and, like a feithful physidani would earaestly 
intend and endeavour their good, though it be in 
a way Uiey may not like ; and rather risk their own 
characters with weak and captious men, than 
" withhold ai^ thing that is' needful for them," or 
be unfaithful to God and their own consciences. 
The most palatable food is not always the most 
wholesome. Patients mutt not expect to be always 
pleased, nor physicians to be always applauded. 
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Pietg, tie^txtqfielf-kiwnltdge, ' 

X. " SeI'T'EKowledoz tends greatly to cultt- 
" TBte a spirit of true pie^." 

Ignorance is lo fer from being the mother of de- 
votion, that nothing is more destructive of it. And 
of all ignorance none is a greater bane to it than 
■elf-i^iorance. This, indeed, ii very conuttent 
with nipemition, bigotiy, and enthusiasm, tfaoie 
common counterfeits of piety, which, by weak and 
credulous minds, are often mistaJcen for it. But 
true piety and real devotion can only spring from 
ajuit knowledge of God and ourselves; and the 
relation we stand in to him, and the dependence 
we have upon him. For, when we conader our- 
selves as the creatures of God, whom he made fiir 
his honour ; and as creatures incapable of any hap- 
pineu, but what results from his favour ; and as 
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entirely and continually dependent upon bim for 
every thing we have and hope for; and whilst we 
bear this thought in our minds, what can induce 
or prompt us more to \ove, and to iear, and trust 
bim, as our God, our father, and all- suffinent friend 
and'belper i 
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S^-bumkdge teachet mi righttf to perform tb 
dutiet of reUgion. 

XI. " Self-khowledqe will be a good help ani 
" direction to lu in many of our religious duties 
" and ChristiaD exerciso," Particulariy, 

(I.) Id the duty of prayer; both at to the mat- 
ter and the mode. He, that rightly knows himself 
will be very sensible of his spiritual wants, and he that 
is well-acquainted with his spiritual wants, will not 
be at a loss what to pray for. " Our hearts would 
be the best prayer-books, if we were skiUiil in 
reading them. Why do men prsy, and call for 
prayers, when they come to die i but that they 
bc^n a little better to know themselves. And 
were they now but to hear the roice of God and 
conscience, they would not remain speechless, 
c But they, that are bom deaf, are always dumb." — 
Bazibr. 
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AguD) self-knowledge will teach us to pray, not 
ouly with fluency, but fervency ; will help us to 
keep the heart, as well as order our speech, before 
God ; and so promote the grace as well as gift of 
prayer. Did we but seriously consider what we 
ftre, and what we are about ; whom we pray to, 
and what we pray for ; it is impossible we should 
be so dead, spiritless, and formal in this duty as 
we too often are. The very thought would inspire 
us with life, and faith, and fervour. 

(2.) Self-knowledge will be veiy helpful to ni 
in the duly of thanksgiving : As it makes us mind- 
ful of the mercies we receive ; the suitableness and 
^e seasonH-bleness of them. A self-knowing man 
considers what he hath, as well as what he wants ; 
is at once sensible, both of the value of his mercies, 
and his unworthiness of them : And this is what 
makes him thankfiil. For this reason it it. Chat 
one Christian's heart even melts with gratitude for 
those very mercies, which others disesteem and de- 
preciate, and perhaps despise, because they have 
not what they think greater.- But a man, that 
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knows himself, knows ttuA he dnerres nothing, tai 
dterefore b thuikial for every thii%. For diaiA- 
futnefls «s necessarily flows from humility, as hnmi- 
lity doe* from self-«cquaintaBce. 

(3.) In the duties of reading and hearii^ the 
word of God, self-knowledge is of exceUent use, to 
enable us to undentand and ^ply that which we 
read or hear. Did we understand our hearts bet- 
ter, we should understand the word of God better, 
for that speaks to the hearL A man, that is ac- 
quainted with his heart, ea^ly sees how it pene- 
trates, and explores, searches, and lays open its 
most inward parts. He feeb what he reads ; and 
finds that a quickening spirit, which, to a self-ig- 
norant man, is but a dead letter. 

Moreover, this self-acquaintance teaches a man 
to triply what he reads and hears of the word oE 
God : he sees the pertineoce, congrui^, and snit- 
aUeness of it to his own case ; and lays it up fiiith- 
foUy in the store-room of his mind, to be digested 
and improved by his after-thoughts. And it is by 
this art of aptly ^plying scripture, and ur^ng the 
most suitable instructions and admonitions of it 
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home upon onr cotucwncea, that we receive die 
greatest benefit by it. 

(4.) Nothing is of more eminent service in tbe 
great du^ of meditstioD, especially in that part of 
it nhich consists in heart-converse. A man, who 
is unacquunted with himself, is as uo£t to con- 
verse with his heart, as he is with a stranger he ne- 
ver saw, and whose taste and temper he is altoge- 
ther unacquainted with : he knows not how to get 
his thoughts about himi and when he has, he 
knows not how to range and lix them, and hath 
no more the command of them, than a general has 
of a wild .undisciplined army, that has been never 
exercised or accustomed to obedience and order. 
But one, who hath made it the study of his life to 
be acquainted with himself is soon disposed to en- 
ter into a free and familiar converse with his own 
. heart ; and in such a self-conference improves 
more in true wisdom, and acquires more useful and 
substantial knowledge, than he could do from the 
most polite- and refined conversation in the world. 
Of such excellent use is self-knowledge in all the 
duties of piety and devotion. 
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CHAP. XII. 

S^-knawUdgt, the but 'preparation for deati. 

XII. " Self-KNOWLEDOE wilt be an habitual 
" preparation for death, and a conatant guard 
" against the surprise of it/' because it fixes and 
(ettles our hopes of future happiness. That which 
makes the thoughts of death so terrifying to the 
soul, is its utter uncertainty what will become of 
it after death. Were this uncertainty but removed, 
a thousand things would reconcile us to the thougbli 
of dying. 

" Dutmit and dukoen of a fataie state, 

" la that irhich makes miniiDd to dread tbeir fate : 

" Dyiag ii nothing ; but 'tii this we fewi 

" To be we Itnow not what, we know not where." 



Now, self-knowledge, in a good deg , 
this uncertainty : for, as the word of God hath 
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mvealed the certun^ of a future state of happi- 
ness, wliich good men sball enter upon after death, 
and plainly described the requisite qualification! 
for it ; when a good roan, by a long and laborious 
telf-acquuntancB, comes distinctly to discern those 
qualifications in himself, bis hopes of heaven soon 
raise h im above the fears of death ; and though he 
may not be able to form any clear or distinct con- 
ception of the nature of that happiness, yet, in ge- 
neral, he is assured that it will be a most exquisite 
and satis^ng one, and will contain in it every tbJog 
necessary to make it complete, because it will 
come immediately from God himself. Whereas, 
they, who are ignorant what they are, must neces- 
sarily be ignorant nhat they shall be. A man, 
that is all darkness within, can have but a dark 
prospect forward. 

O ! what would we not give for solid hope in 
death ! Reader ! wouldst thou have it, luiow God, 
«id know thyself. 
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TREATISE 



SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 



Shaseing haa u^-kHOwUdge utohe attmed. 

r BOH what hath been said under the two former 
parts of the subject, self-knowledge appears to be 
in itself so excellent, and its effects so extensively 
usetul and conductre to the happiness of human 
kind, that nothing need further be added by way 
of motive or inducement to excite us to make it 
llie great object of our study and punuiL If we 
re^krd our present peace, satisfaction, and useful- 
ness, or oar future and everlasting interests, we 
shall certainly value and prosecute this knowledge 
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above all others, aa what will be most ornamental 
to our characters, and beneficial to our interest, in 
ereiy state of life, and abundantly recompense all 
our labour. 

Were. d>ere need of any further motives to ex- 
dte us to this, 1 mi^t lay open the many dreadfiil 
effects of self-ignorance, and show how plainly it 
appears to be the original spring of all the follies 
and incongruities we see in the characters of men, 
&nd of most of the mortifications and miseries they 
meet with here. This would soon appear, by only 
mentiomt^ the reverse of those advantages before 
specified, which naturally attend self-knowledge : 
for what is it, but a want of self-knowledge 
and self-government, that mokes us so unsettled 
and volatile in our dispoutions i so subject to 
transport and excess of passions in the varying 
scenes of life f so rash and unguarded in our con- 
duct i so vain and self-sufficient i so censorious 
and malignant i so eager and confident ? so litdc 
useful in the world, to what we might be I so in!- 
consistent with ourselves i so mistaken in our no- 
tions of true religion ? so generally indisposed tc^ 
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or unengaged in, the holy exercisei of it ? and, 
finally, so unfit for death, and ao afraid of dying i 
I say, to what is all this owing, but Bclf-ignorance i 
die first and truitfal source of all this long tnin 
of evils. And, indeed, there is scarce any, but 
wfiat may be traced up to it. In short, it brutifiei 
man, to be ignorant of himself. " Man that is in 
" honour, and understandeth not (himself espe- 
" cially), is as the beasts that perish." Psalm 
xlix. 20. 

" Come home then, O my wandering, self-ne- 
" glecting soul ! lose not thyself in a wilderness or 
" tumult of impertinent, vain, distracting things. 
" Thy work is nearer thee : the country thou 
" shouldst first survey and travel is within diee ; 
" from which thou must pass to that above thee ; 
" when, by losing tiiyself in this wttltont thee, thou 
" wilt find thyself, b^ore thou art aware, in that 
" below thee. Let the eyes of fools be in the cor- 
" ners of the earth ; leave it to men beside them- 
" selves, to live as without themselves ; do thou 
" keep at home, and mind thine own business ; 
" survey thyself, thine own moke and nature, and 
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" thon wilt find full employ for all thy most active 
*' thoughts. But, dost thou delight in the myit^ 
** ries of nature i consider well the mystery of thy 
" own. Hie compendium of all thou studies! is 
" near thect even within thee ; thyself bdng dM 
" epitome of the world. If nther necessity or 
** du^, nature or grace, reason or fiulii, internal 
" inducements, external impulses, or eternal mo- 
" tivet, might determine the subject of thy study 
" and contemplation, thou wouldst call home thy 
*' distracted thoughts, and employ them more on 
" Ayself and thy God." — Baxter's MixMef of 
S^-ignQrance. 

Now, then, let us resolve, that, henc^OTth, the 
study of ourselves shall be the bouness of our 
lives ; that, by the blessing of God, we may arrive 
at such a degree of self-knowledge, as may secure 
to us the excellent benefits before mentioned : To 
which end we would do well to attend diligently to 
Ac rules laid down in the following ch8{)ten. 
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Sdf-exammatum ntcasary to ulf-kiumledge. 

I. " The first thing necessary to self-knowledge 
*' is self-inspection." 

We must often look into our hearts, if ve would 
know them. They are very deceitful ; more to 
ttum any man can think, till he has searched, and 
tried, and watched them. We may meet with 
frauds and faithlets dealings from roen ; but, after 
all, our own hearts are the greatest cheats, and 
there are none we are in greater danger from than 
oiurselves. We must first suspect ourselves, then 
examine ourselves, then watch outselves, if we ex- 
pect ever to know ourselves. How is it posuble 
there should be any self-acquaintance without 
self-converse i 

Were a man to accustom himself to such self- 
employment, he need not live " till thir^ before 
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" he suspects himself a fool, or till forty before be 
" knows it."~Nigil Thougkti, part i. 

Men could never be so bad us they are, if th^ 
did but take a proper care and scope in this busi- 
ness of lelf-exainination ; if they did but look 
backwards to what they were, inwards to what thej 
are, and forwards to what they shall be. 

And as this is the first and most necessary step 
to self-acquaintance,, it may not be aioiss to be a 
little more particular in it. Therefore, 

(1.) This business of self-scrutiny must be per- 
formed with great care and diligence, otherwise 
our hearts will deceive us even whilst we are exa- 
mining them. " When we set ourselves to think, 
" some trifle or other presently interrupts and 
" draws us off from any profitable reccdlectioa. 
" Nay, we ourselves fiy out, and are glad to.be 
" diverted from a severe examination into our own 
" state ; which is sure, if diligently pursued, to pre- 
'* sent us with objects of shame and sorrow, which 
" will wound OUT sight, and soon make us weary 
" of this necessary work." — Stanhope's Ttomai 
i Kempii, page l66. 
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Do not let us flatter ourselves, tbea, that diii 
is a migh^ easy buamess ; much p^DS and cue are 
uecessaiy sometimei to keep, the mind intent, and 
more to keep it impartial ; and the difficulty ofit 
is the, reason that so many are averse to it, and 
care not to descend into themselves. 

Reader, tiy the eicperimenC ; retire now into 
Myself, and see if .thou canst not strike out some 
light within, by closely urging such questions at 
these. " What am 1 ? for what was I made ? and 
" to what ends have I been preserved so long by 
" the favour of my maker i do I remember, or 
" forget those ends i have I answered, or perverted 
" them 1 What have I been doing siocB I cane 
" into the world ? what ia the world or myself the 
" better for my living so mauy years in it i what 
" is my allowed course of actjcms ? am 1 sure it 
" \Till bear the future testf Am I now in that 
" state I shall wish to die in 1 and, O my soul, 
" think, and think again, what it is to die ! Do not 
" put that most awful event far from thee ; nor 
" pass it 1^ with a superficial thought Canst 
" thou be too well fortified against the terrors of 
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"" diat day i and art thou sure that the props 
" which support thee now will not fail thee then ? 
" What hopes haat thou for eternity i hast thou, 
" indeed, that holy, godliice temper, which alone 
" can fit thee for the enjoyment of God I VHaA 
" world art thou moit concerned for i what thii^ 
*< do most deeply afiect thee f O my soul, remember 
" thy dignity ; think bow Boon the scene will shift. 
" Why shouldit thou forget thou art immortal ?" 

(2.) This self-excitation and scmtiDy must be 
Teiy frequently made. They, who have a great 
deal of important businesB on their hands, should be 
often looking over their accounts, and frequency 
adjust them, lest they should be going backwards, 
and not know it ; and custom will soon take off the 
difficulty of this duty, and turn it into delight. 
In our morning retreat, it will be proper to re- 
. member that we cannot preserve throughout the 
day that calm and even temper we may then be in ; 
that we ^all very probably meet with some things 
to ruffle us, some attack on our weak side. Place 
a guard there now. Or, however, if no incidents 
happen to discompose us, our tempers will vary ; 
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bur dioughts will flow prett3r,n»ich with our blood ; 
and the dispositioiu of the mind be a good deal 
governed by the motioni of the animal spirits ; our 
iouIr will be serene or cloudy, our tempers vola- 
tile or phlegmatic, and our inclinations sober or 
irregular, according to the briskness or sluggish- 
' ness of the circulation of the animal fluids, what- 
ever may be the cause or immediate occasion of 
that ; and therefore, we must resolve to avoid all 
occasions that may raise any dangerous ferments 
there, which, when once raised, will escite in us 
very different thoughts and diaposidons from those 
we now have ; Which, together with the force of ft 
&iT opportunity and urgent temptation, may ami- 
Mt our reason and resolution, and betray ns into 
diose sinful indulgences which will wound the con- 
science, stain the soul, and create bitter remorse 
in our cooler reflections. Pious thoughts and 
purposes, in the morning, will set a guard upon 
the soul, and fortify it under all the temptations of 
the day. 

But such self-inspection, however, should nevn 
&il to make part of our evening 'devotions, when 
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we ibonld review and examine the sevenl BCtiattt 
of the day, the various tempers and disposjtioni we 
have been in, and the occanons that excited them. 
It is an advice worthy of a Christian, though it 
6rat dropped from a heathen pen, that, before we 
betake ourselves to rest, we review and examine 
aU the passages of the day, that we may have the 
comfort of what we have done aright, and may re- 
dress what we &nd to have been amiss ; and make 
the shipwrecks of one day be as marks to direct our 
course on another ; a practice that hath been re- 
commended by many of the heathen mor^ists of 
the greatest name, as Plutarch, Epictetus, Marcus 
Antoninus ; and particularly Pythagoras, in tiie 
verses that go under his name, and are called his 
golden verses. Wherein he advises his scholars 
every night to recollect the passages of the day, and 
ask themselves these questions: " Wherein have t 
" transgressed this day i what have I done i what 
" duty have I omitted i" &c. Seneca recom- 
" mends tie same practice. " Sectids (saith he) 
" did this : At the close of the day, before he be- 
*' took himself to rest, he addressed his bohI in the 
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" followiog mumer. What evil of thine hast thou 
'* cured this day t what vice withstood i in what 
" respect art diou better ? Passion will cease, or 
" become more cool, when it knows it is every day 
" to be thus called to account. What can bs 
'* more advantageous than this constant custom of 
" searching through the day ? — And the same 
" course (saith Seneca) I take myself ; and every 
" day sit in judgment on myself. And, at even, 
" when all is hush and still, I make a scrutiny into 
" the day ; look over my words and actions, and 
" hide nothing from myself; conceal none of my 
*' mistakes through fear. For why should I, when 
" I have it in my power to say thus ) This once I 
" forgive thee, but see thou do so no more. In 
" such a dispute I was too keen : do not, for the 
" future^ contend with ignorant men ; they will 
" not be convinced) because they are unwitlit^ to 
" show their ignorance. Such a one I reproved 
" widi too much freedom, whereby I have not le- 
" formed, but exasperated him : remember here* 
" afler to be more mild in your censures ; and 
" connder not only whether what you say be true. 
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" but whether the pereoD you say it to can bear W 
" hear the truth." — Senec. de Ira, lib, 3. cap. 36. 
Thus &r tibat excellent moralist 

Let us take a fen other specimens of a more 
pious and Christian turn, from a judicious and de-= 
yout writer. 

" This moming when I arose, instead of apply- 
" ing myself to God in prayer (which I generally 
" find it best to do immediately after a few serious 
" reflections), I gave way to idle musing, to the 
" great disorder of my heart and frame. How 
" often have I suffered for want of more watchful- 
*< ness on this occasion h Wheii f&all I be wise t I 
" have this day shamefully trifled almost through 
" the whole of it ; was in my feed when I should 
" have been upon my knees ; prayed but coolly in 
" the moming ; was strangely off my guard in the 
" business and conversation I was concerned with 

" in the day, particularly at ; I indulged to 

" very foolish, sinful, vile thoughts, &c. 1 fell in 
" with a strain of conversation too common among 
" all sorts, viz. Spe^iking evil of others ; taking up 
'^ A reproach against my iteighbour. I have ottem 
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■« iMolTed against this sin, ajid yet ran into it 
" again. How treacherous thb wicked heart of 
" mine I I bave lo&t several hours this day in mere 
" sBuatering and idleness. This day I had an in^ 
" stance of mine own infirmity, that I was a little 
" surprised at, and I am sure I ought to be humbled 

" for. The behaviour of , from whom I can 

** expect no&ing but humour, indiscretion, and 
" folly, strangely ruffled me ; and that after I have 
" had warning over and over again. What a poor, 
" impotent, contemptible creature am I ! This day 
" I have been kept, in a great measure, from my 
" too frequent fiiilings. I had this day very com- 
" fortsble asdistances from God, upon an occasion 

" not a little tryiog — what shall I render f" 

Ban NE-c's Cirut. Orat. 

(3.) See that the mind be in the most composed 
and disengaged frame it can, when you enter up- 
on this business of self judgment. Chuse a time 
when it is most free from passion, and most at lei- 
sure from the cares and affairs of life. A Judge is 
not like to bring a cause to a good issue, that >■ 
adter intoxicated with liquor on the bench, or has 
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hit mind dUtntcted with other caret, when he 
■hould be intent on the trial. ReAember you nt 
injudgmeDt upon youiself, and have nothing to 
do at present but to lift the evidence vhich cob- 
icience may bring in either for or against yoU| in 
order to pronounce a just sentence, which ti of 
much greater concernment to you at present ^lan 
any thing else can be ; and therefore it should be 
transacted with the utmott cai«, composure) and 
attention, 

(4.) Beware of partiality, and the influence of 
•elMove, in this waghty business ; which, if you do 
not guard against it, will soon lead you into self- 
delusion, the consequences of which may be fotat 
to you. Labour to see youraelf as yon are ; and 
view things in the light in which they are, and not 
in that in which you would have them be. Be- 
member, that the mind is always apt to believe those 
things true, which it would have be so ; and back- 
ward to believe those things true, which it wishei 
were not so ; and this is an influence you will ceiy 
tainly lie under in this a&ir of Belf>jndgment. 

You need not be much afraid of being top fe? 
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Tere up<»i yovnelf ; your great danger will gme* 
lally b« pafising a too favourable judgment. A 
judge ought not, indeed, to be a party concerned, 
and should have no interest in die person he dts in 
judgment upon. But this caimot bo the case here, 
as you younelf are both judge and crimina], which 
shows the danger of pronouncing a too fovourable 
senteuce. But remember your business is only 
with the evidence and the rule of judgment ; and 
that, however yon come off now, there will be a 
rebearing in another court, where judgment will 
be according to truth. 

" However, look not uneqnally, either at the 
" good or evil that is in you, but view them as 
" they are. If' you observe only the good that is 
" in you, and overlook the bad, or search only a£- 
" ter your &ults, and overtooiE your graces, nd- 
" ther of these will bring you to a true acquaint- 
" ance with yourself." — Baxter's Director. 

And to induce you to this impartiality, remem- 
ber that this business ^though it may be hid trom 
the world) is not done in secret. God sees how 
you manage it, before whose tiibunal you muit 
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expect a righteous judgment, " We ahottld order. 
" our thoughts so (saith Seneca) as if ne had b 
" window in our breasts, through which any one 
" might see what passes there. And indeed there 
" is one that does ; for what does it signify, that 
" our thoughts are hid from men f From God no- 
" thing is hid." — &£». EpUt, 84. 

(5.) Beware of false rules of judgment. Tlii» 
is a sure and common way to self-deception, 
E. G. Some judge themselves by what they have 
been. But it does not follow, if men are oot so 
bad as they have be^, tiiat therefore they are as 
good as they should be. It is wrong to make our 
past conduct implicitly the measure of our preaent; 
oi the present the rule of our fiiture ; when our 
past, present, and future conduct must alt be 
brought to another rule. And they, who thos 
" measure themselves by themselves, and compaw 
" themselves with themselves, are not wise." 2 Cor. 
X. 12. Again, others are apt to judge of them- 
selves by the opinions of men, which is die most 
uncertain rule that can be ; for in that very opiaioD 
•f theirs you may be deceived. How do you know 
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tfi^liavereaUysogoodanbinmODofyouasth^ ' 
pro&ss ? but if they have, have not otiien as bad i 
and why should not the opinion of these be your 
rule as well as the opinion of those ? Appeal to 
self-flattery for an answer. However, neither one 
nor the other of them, perhaps, ^peai to know 
themselves, and how shouM they know you ? how 
is it possible they should have opportunities of 
knowing you better than you know yourself? A 
man can never gun a right knowledge of himself 
from the opinion of others, which is so various, 
and generally so ill founded ; for men conunonly 
judge by outward, appearances, or inward preju- 
dice, and therefore, for the most part, think and 
speak of us very much at random. Again, others 
are for jud^ng of themselves by the conduct of 
their superiors, who have opportunities and advan- 
tages of knovring, acting, and being better ; aud 
yet, without vanity be it spoken, say they, -we are 
not behind hand with them. But what then I 
Ndther they nor you, perhaps, are what the obli- 
gations of your character ind)^>en5ably require you 
to be, and what you must be, ere you can be hap- 
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pf. But consiito how easly this argonient m^ 
be tonied upon yon : You are better than some, 
you My, who have gmater t^portuuities aod ad- 
nntagca of being good than you have, aud there- 
fore your alale is lafe ; but you youndf have 
greater t^poitumtiei and advautagn of bdag good 
^an smne others have, who are, neirertheless, bet- 
ter than you ; and therefore, by the same nile, 
your state cannot be safe. Again, othen judge of 
themselves by the common maxima of the vul^r 
world concerning honour and hoDes^, virtue and 
interest, which maxims, though getterally very 
corrupt, aod very contrary to those of reason, 
conscience, and scripture, men will follow as a 
rule, for the sake of the latitude it allows them ; 
and fondly think, that, if they stand ri^t in the 
opinion of the lowest kind of men, they have no 
reasoD to be severe upon themselves. Odiers, 
whose sentiments are more delicate and refined, 
th^ ima^ne, may be mistaken, or may overstrain 
the matter. In which persuasion they are con- 
firmed, by observing how seldom the consciences 
of the generality of men smite them for those things 
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which these nice judges condetno a> briitoui crimes. 
I need not say how &lse and pernicious a rule thii 
is. Again, others may judge of themselves and 
their state by sudden impressions thc^ have had, 
or strong impulses upon thdr spirits, which th^ 
attribute to the finger of God ; and t>y which they 
have been so exceedingly afiected, as to malu no 
doubt but that it was the instant of their conver- 
siou : but whether it was, or not, can never tie 
known but by the conduct of their after lives. In 
like manner, others judge of their good state t>y 
'drar good frames, though very rare it may be, and 
very transient, soon passing off " like a morning 
" cloud, or OS the early dew." — " But we should 
" not judge of ourselves by that which is unusual 
" or extraordinary with us, but by the ordinary 
*' tenor and drift of our lives. A bad man may 
" seem good in some good mood, and a good man 
" may seem bad in some extraordinary falb. To 
** judge of a bad man by his best hours, and a good 
** man by liis worst, is the way to t>e deceived in 
" them both." — Baxter's Director. — And the 
same way may you be deceived in yourself. Pha* 
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moh, Ahab, Herod, uid Felix, had all of them 
thcor loftenin^, thdr transitory £ts of goodoeu ; 
but yet they remain upon record uoder the blackest 
characters. 

Thete, then, are all the wrong rules of judgment i 
and to trust to them, or try ourselves by tltaot 
leads to fatal self-deception. Again, 

(6.) In the buuness of self-exatnination, yoa 
must not only tak« care you do not judge by vrong 
niles, but that yon do not judge wrong by right 
rules. You must endeavour, then, to be well ac- 
quainted with them. The office of a judge is not 
only to collect the evidence and the circumstances 
of facts, but to be well skilled in the Laws by which 
those &cts are to be examined. 

Now, the only right rules by which we are to 
examine, in order to know ourselves, are reason 
and scripture. Some are for setting aside these 
rules, as too severe for them. t<M stiff to bend to 
their perverseness, too straight to measure their 
crooked ways ; are agunst reason, when reason is 
■gainst them ; decrying it as carnal reason ; and, 
for the same cause, are against scripture too, de> 
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preciatint; it as a dead letter. And thus, rather 
than be convinced they are wrong, they despise the 
only means that can set them righL 

And as some are for setting a«de each part of 
thei r rules, so others are for setting them ooe against 
the other ; reason against scripture, uid scripture 
against reason ; when they are both ^ven as hy 
Ae Gud of our natures, not only as perfectly 
consistent, but as proper to explain and illustrate 
each other, and prevent oar mistaking either ; and 
to be, when taken together (as they aivi&ya should), 
the moat complete and only rule by which to judge 
both of ourselves, and every thing belonging to our 
salvation, as reasonable and &llen creatures. 

(1.) Then, one part of that rule, which Ood hath 
given us to judge of ourselves by, is right reason : 
by which 1 do not mean the reasoning of any par- 
tjcul'ar man, which may be very dil&rent from 
ibt reasoni ng of another particular m^i, and both, 
it may be, very different from right reason ; because 
both may be infiuenced, not so much by the reason 
and nature of things, as by partial prepossessions 
■nd the power of passions : but, by right reason, I 
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meui those common piinciples, vrbicli are reacHIj 
allowed by all who are capable of understandiDg 
diem, and not notoriously perverted by the power 
of prejudice, and which are confirmed by the com- 
mon consent of all the sober and thinking part of 
mankind, and may be ea^y learned by the light 
of nature. Therefore, if any doctrine or practice, 
though supposed to be founded in, or countenanced 
by, revelation, be never&eleas apparently repug- 
nant to these dictates of right reason, or evidently 
contradict our natural notions of the divine attri- 
butes, or weaken our obligations to universal vir- 
tue, lli&t, we may be sure, is no part of revelation, 
because then one part uf our rule would dacb with, 
and be opposite to, the other. And thus reason was 
designed to be our guard agunst a wild and extra- 
vagant construction of scripture. 

(2.) The other part of our rule is the sacred 
scriptures, which we are to use as our guard against 
the licenliom excursions of fancy, which is often 
imposing itself upon us for right reason. Let any 
religious scheme or notion, then, appear ever so 
pleaiHig or plausible, if it be not established on the 
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plun principles of scripture, it is forthwitli to b« 
discarded ; and that sense of scripture, diat is vio- 
lently forced to bend towards it, is very much to 
be suspected. 

It roust be very surpriring to one who leads and 
studies the sacied scriptures with a free unbiassed 
iniad, to see what elaboiate, fine-spun, and flimsy 
fosses men will invent and put upon some texts aa 
the true and genuine sense of them, for no oiinx 
reason, but because it is most agreeable to the opi- 
niou of Aeir party, from which, as the standard of 
their orthodoxy, they durst never depart ; who, il 
they were to write a critique, in the same manner, 
on any Greeic or I^tin author, would make them- 
selves extremely ridiculous in the eyes of the 
learned world. But, if we would not pervert our 
nile, we must learn to think as scripture speaks, 
and not compel that to speak as we think. Would 
we know ourselves, then, we must often view our- 
selves in the glass of God's word. And when vm 
have taken a full survey of ourselves from thence, 
let us not soon forget " what manner of persons 
we are." James, i. 83. S4. If our own image d« 
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itot please us, let ns not quarrel nith our mirrdr, 
but set about meuding ourselves. 

The eye of the miad, indeed, is not like timt of 
the body, which can see every thing else but itself; 
for the eye of the mind can turn itself inward, and 
survey itself. However, it murt be owned, it can 
Bee itself much better when its own image is re- 
fleeted upon it from this mirror. And it is by this 
only that we can come at the bottom of our hearts, 
and discover those secret prejudices and carnal 
prepossessions, which self-love would hide from 
us. 

This, dien, is the first thing we must do in order 
to self-knowledge. We must examine, scrutinize, 
and judge ourselves, diligently, leisurely, frequoi^ 
ly, and impartially ; and that not by the false max- 
ims of the world, but by the rules which God bath 
^venus, reason and scripture; and take care to un- 
derstand those rules, and not set them at variance. 
The next important step to self-knowledge is th« 
subject of the following chapter. 
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Coiutant tuatc^utnas, ntcettary to telf- 
inomieJge. 

II. " Would we know ourselves, we must be 
" very watchtiil over our hearts and lives." 

(1.) We must keep a vigilant fye upon our 
hearts, i. e. our tempers, inclinations, and passions. 
A more necessary piece of advice we cannot prac- 
tise, in order to self-acquaintance, than that which 
Solomon gives us, Prov. iv. 33. " Keep your heart 
with all diligence," or, as it is in the original, 
" above all kee[niig." Q. D. Whatever you ne- 
glect or overlook, be mre yon mind your heart 
Narrowly observe all its inclinations and aversions, 
all its motions and affections, together with* the se- 
veral objects and occasions which exdte timn. 
And this precept is enforced with two very ni^gent 
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TCflsons in scripture. The fiist is, becaase " oat 
" of it are the issues of life." t. e. As our heart 
is, so will the tenor of our life aDd conduct be. As 
u the fountain, so are the streams ; as is the root, 
so is the fruit. Matth. vii. 18. And the other is, 
because *' it is deceitful above all thii^s." Jer. 
xvii. 9. And therefore, without a constant guard 
upon it, we shall insensibly run into many hurtful 
self-deceptions. To which I may add, that, with- 
out this careful keeping of the heart, we shall ne- 
ver be able to acquire any considerable degree of 
lelf-acquaintance or self-government. 

(2.) To know ourselves, we must watch our life 
and conduct, as well as our hearts. And, by this, 
the heart will be better known ; as the root is best 
known by the fruit. We must attend to the nature 
and consequences of every action we are di^iosed 
or solicited to, before we comply ; and consider 
how it will appear in an impartial review. We 
are apt enough to observe and watch the conduct 
of others ; a wise man will be as critical uid as 
severe upon his own : For indeed we have a great 
deal more to do with our own conduct than other 
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men's ; as we are to answer for our own, but not 
for theirs. By observing the conduct of other 
men, we know them ; by carefully observing our 
own, we must know ourselves. 
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tFetkmild have tome regard to the ofndoiu cf otltat 
concernmg vt, partiaUarbf of our memte*. 

III. " Would we know ourselves, wc should not 
" altogether neglect the opinion which othere have 
" of TU, or the things they may say of us." 

Not that we need be very solicitous about th« 
censure or applause of the world, which is gene- 
Tfllly very rash and wrong, according to the parti- 
cular humours and prepossessions of men ; and a 
man, that knows himself, wilt soon know how to 
desfnie them both. '* The judgment which die 
" world makes of us, b generally of no manner of 
" use to us ; it adds nothing to our souls or bodies, 
" DOr lessens any of our miseries. Let us constant- 
" ly follow reason," says Montaigne, " and let the 
" public approbation follow us the same way if it 
" pleases." 
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But still, I say, a total indifierence in this matter 
is unwise. We ought not to be entirely inaenuble 
to the reports of odiers ; no, not to the railings 
of an enemy : for an enemy may say something 
out of ill-will to us, which it may concern us to 
tliink of coolly when we are by ourselves ; to exa~ 
mine whether the accusation be just, and what 
there is in our conduct and temper which may 
make it appear so. And by this means our ene- 
my may do us more good than he intended, and 
be an occasion of discovering something of our 
hearts to us, which we did not know before. A 
man, that hath no enemies, ought to have very 
faithful friends ; and one, who hath no such &iends, 
ought to think it no calamity that he hath enemies 
to be his effectualAionitors. — " Our friends," says 
Mr Addison, " very often flatter us as much as our 
" own hearts. They either do not see our faults, 
" or conceal them from ns t or soften them by 
" Ibeir representations, after such a manner, that 
" we think them too trivial to be taken nodes ot, 
" An adversary, on the contrary, makes a stricter. 
" search into us, discovers every flaw and imper* 
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« fectitm in our tempen ; and, though his malice 
" may set them in too strong^a light, it hai gese- 
** rally some ground for what it advances. A 
" friend exaggerates a man'i virtues ; an enemy 
" inflames his crimes. A wise man should ^ve a 
" just attention to both of them, so &j as it may 
" tend.to the improvement of the one, and the di- 
' *' minution of the other. Plutarch has writt^ m 
" essay on the benefits which a man may receive 
" ^m his enemies ; and, among the good fruits o£ 
" enmity, mentions this in particnlar, tbat, by the 
" reproaches it casts upon us, we sea the worst 
" side of ourselves, and open our eyes to several 
" blemishes and defects in our lives and conversa- 
" tioos, which we should not have observed with- 
" out the help of such ill-natured monitors. 

" In ordert likewise, to come at a true know* 
" ledge of ourselves, we should consider, on the' 
" other hand, how fer we may deserve the praises • 
" and approbation which the world bestow upon 
" us ; whether the actions they celebrate proceed 
" from laudable and worthy motives, and how &r 
"' we are really possessed of the virtues which gais 
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" us applause amongst those with nfaom we con- 
" verse. Such a reflection is absolutely necessary, 
" if we consider how apt we are either to value or 
" condema ourselves by the opinions of otheis, and 
" to sacrifice the report of our own hearts to the 
" judgment of the world." — Spectator, vol. vi. 
No. 399. 

It is the character of a very dissolute mind, to 
be entirely insensible to all ^t the world says of 
us ; and shows such a confidence of self-knowledge, 
as is usually a sure sign of self- ignorance. Tls 
most knowing minds are ever least presumptuous. 
And true self-knowledge is a science of so much 
depth and difficulty, that a wise man would not 
chuse to be over-confident, that all his notions of 
himself are tight, in opposition to the judgment of 
all muikind ; some of whom, perhaps, have better 
Opportunities and advantages of knowing him (at 
some seasons especially) than he has of knowing 
himself; because they never look through the sane 
folse medium of self-flattery. 
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Irt^nati cmverw vMk mperion, a Mp to t^- 

TV. " Arothek proper means of self-ktiowledge, 
" is to GOUTene as much as yon can with those 
** who are your niperibn in real excellence." 

" He, that tralketh with wise men, shall be wise." 
Frov. xiii, SO. Hidr example will not only be 
your motive to laudable pursuits, but a mirror to 
your mind ; by which you may possibly discern 
■ome &ilings, or deficiencies, or neglects, in yoor- 
■df, which before escaped yon. You will see the 
unreasonableness of your vanity and self-suffici- 
ency, when you observe how much you are surpaa~ 
■ed by others in knowledge and goodness. Their 
profidency will make your defects the more ob- 
Tions to you. And, by the lustre of their virtues, 
you will better see the deformity of your vices ; 
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yonr negligence, by tlieir diligence ; your pride, 
by their humility ; your pasdon, by their meekness; 
and your folly, by their wisdom. 

Examples not only move, but teach and direct 
much more effectually than precepts ; and show 
us, not only that such virtues may bo practised, 
but how ; and how lovely they appear when they 
are. And therefore, if we canuot hare them al- 
ways before our eyes, we should endeavour to have 
them always in our mind ; and especially &at of 
our great head and pattern, who hath set us a 
lovely example of the most innocent conduct, on- 
der the worst and most disadvantageous circunL- 
stances of human life. 
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Of cuUivating tuck a temper as mil be the bat 
ditpotitioH to lelf-huneledge. 

Vm " If a man would kogw himself, he must, 
" with great care, culrivate that temper, which will 
" best dispose him to receive this knowledge." 

Now, as there are no greater hinderances to 
■elf-knowledge than pride and obstinacy, so there 
is nothing more helpful to it than humility and an 
openness to conviction. 

(I.) Oue, who is in quest of self-knowledge, must, 
above all things, seek humility. And how near an 
affinity there is between iJiese two, appears &om 
hence, that they are both acquired the same way. 
The very means of attaining humility are the pro- 
perest means for attaining self-knowledge. By 
keeping an eye every day upon our fiiults and 
wants, we become more humble ; and, by the same 
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means, we become more self-knowii^. By conn- 
deriDg how far we fall short of our rule and our 
duty, and how vastly others exceed us, and espe- 
cially by a daily and diligent study of the word of 
C>od, we come to have meaner thoughts of our- 
selves ; and, by the veiy same means,, we come to 
have a better acquaintance with ourselves. 

A proud man cannot know himself. Pride if 
that beam in the eye of his mind, which renders 
him quite blind to any blemishes there. Hence, 
nothing is a surer sign of self-i^wrance than vam- 
ty and ostentation. 

Indeed, true self-knowledge and humility are SO' 
necessarily connected, that th^ depend upon, and 
mutually beget, each other. A man, that knows 
himself, knows the worst of himself, and therefore 
cannot but be bumble ; and a humble mind is fre- 
quently contempladog its own laults and weak- 
nesses, which greatly improves it in self-knowledge. 
So that self-acquaintance makes a man bumble ; 
and humility gives him still a better acquaintanc* 
with himself. 
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(S.) An <q>eiiness to conviction is so less neces- 
sary to Belf-knowledge than hunuli^. 

At nothing is a greater bar to true knowledge 
tlian on obstinate stiffness in opinion, and a fear to 
depart (irom old notions, which (before we were 
capable of jud^ng perhaps) we had long taken up 
for the truth, so nothing is a greater bar to self- 
knowledge, than a stroag aver«on to part with 
those sentiments of ourselves which we have been 
Mindly accustomed to, and to think worse of our- 
selves than we are used. 

And such an unwillingness to retract our senti- 
ments, in both cases, proceeds from the same cause, 
viz. a reluctance to self-condemnation. For he, 
that takes up a new way of thinking, contnuy to 
that which he hath long received, therein con- 
demns himself of having lived in an error ; and he, 
that be^ns to see faults in himself he never saw be- 
fore, condemns himself of having lived in ignorance 
and sin. Now this is an ungratefiil business, and 
what self-flattery ^ves us a strong aversion to. 

But such an inflexibility of judgment, and hatred 
of conviction, is a very unhappy and hurtful turn 
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of tnind. And a man, that is resolved never to be 
in die wrong, is in a foir way never to be in the 
right 

As in&llibility is no privilege of the human na- 
tare, it is no diminution to a man's good sense or 
judgment to be found in an error, provided he ii 
willing to retract it. He acta with the same free- 
dom and liberty as before'; whoever be hU moni- 
tor, it is his own good sense and judgment that still 
guides him ; which ahtnes to great advantage in 
diUB directing him agaiut tJie tnas of vanity and 
self-opinion. And in thus changing his sentinients, 
he only acknowledges that he is not, what no man 
ever was, incapable of beii^ mistaken. In short, 
it is more merit, and an argument of a more excel- 
lent mind, for a man freely to retract when he ii 
in the wrong, than to be overbearing and positive 
when he is in the right. 

A roan, then, must be willing to know himself 
before he can know himself. . He must open his 
eyes, if he desires to see; yield to evidence and 
conviction, ^ough it be at the expence of his 
judgment, and to the mortificatioQ of his vanity. 
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To be seiuibk ofourfaUe knowledge, a good ttef 
to self-knvaUdge. 

VI. "-Would you know yourself, take heed and 
** guard against &lse knowledge." 

See that the " light that is within yon be not 
" darkness ;" that your iavourite and leading prin- 
ciples be right. Search your furniture, and see 
what you have to unlearn. For oftentimes there 
is as much wisdom in casting off some knowledge 
which we have, as in acquiring that which we have 
not ; which, perhaps, was what made Themiatocles 
reply, when one offered to teach him the art of 
memory, that " he had much rather he would teach 
" him the art of foi^etfulness." 

A EchMar, that hath been all his life collecting 
of books, will find in his library, at last, a great deal 
•f rubbish ; and, as his taste alters, and his judgs- 
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ment improves, he will throw out a great many ai 
trash and lumber, which, it may be, he once valued 
and paid dear for, and replace them with such as 
are more solid and useful. Just so should we deal 
with par understandings ; look over the furniture 
of the mind ; separate the chaff from the wheat, 
which are generally received into it together ; and 
take as much pains to forget what we ought not to 
have learned, as to retain what we ought not to 
forget. To read froth and trifles all. our life, ia 
the way always to retain a fla^y and juvenile 
turn ; and only to contemplate our first (which b 
generally our worst) knowledge, cramps the pro- 
gress of the understanding, and is a great hinder- 
ance to a true self-knowledge. In short, would we 
improve the understanding to the valuable pur- 
poses of self-knowledge,, we must take as much 
care what books we read, as what company we 
keep. 

" The pains we take in books or arts, which 
'• treat of things remote from the use of Ufe, is a 
" busy idleness. If I study (says Montaigne) it is 
" for no other science than what treats of the 
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" knowledge of myielf, and iiutnicts me how to 
" live and die well." — It«fa of life. 

It is a comfortless speculatioD, and a plain proof 
of the imperfection of the human understanding, 
Aat, upon a narrow scrutiny into our furniture, 
we olwerve a great many things which we think we 
know, but do not; and a great many things which 
we do kaow, but ought not ; that of the know- 
ledge which we have been all our lives collecting, 
a good deal of it is mere ignoiance, and a good 
deal of it worse than ignorance. To be sensible of 
which is a very necessary step to self-acquaintance. 
See Part I. Chap. xUi. 
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Self-iiupeetion peatUarly necaamy iip<m tome 
partictUar occatiotu. 

VII. " Would you know yourself, you mn>t 
" very carefully attend to the frame and emotioiu 
" of your mind, under go 



Some Buddeu accidents which befol you when 
the mind is most off its guard, will better discover 
its secret turn and prevailing disposition, than 
much greater events you are prepared for. £. G. 

(1.) Consider how you behave under any sud- 
den affronts or provocations from men. " A fool's 
" wrath is presently known." Prov. xii, l6. i. e. a 
fool is presently known by his wrath. ' 

If your anger be soon kindled, it is a sign that 
secret pride lies lurking in the heart, which, lik« 
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gunpowder, takes fire at every spark of proroca- 
tioD that li^ts upon it. Fur whatever may be 
owing to a natural temper, it is certain that pride 
is the chief cause of frequent and wrathful resent- 
ments : For prid^ and anger are as nearly allied 
OS hamili^ and meekness. " Only by pride co- 
" meth contention." Prov. xiii. 10. And a man 
would not know what mud lay at the bottom of 
his heart, if provocation did not stir it up. 

Atbenodorus the philosopher, by reason of his 
old age, begged leave to retire from the court of 
Augustus, which the emperor granted him -, and as 
Atbenodorus was taking his leave of him, " Re- 
" member," sud he, " Cxsar, whenever you are 
*' angry, you say or do nothing, before you have 
" repeated the four-and-twenty letters of the al- 
" pbabet to yourself." Whereupon C»sar, catch- 
ing him by the hand, " 1 have need," says he, " of 
-" your presence still ;" and kept him a year longer. 
This is celebrated by the ancients as a rule of ex- 
cellent wisdom. But a Christian may prescribe to 
himself a much wiser, viz. " When you are angry, 
*' answer not till you have repeated the fifth pett- 
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*' tion of the Lord's prayer, ' Forgive us oor tres- 
" passes, as we forgive them that trespass a^nst 
" us ;' and our Saviour's comment upon it, ' For 
" if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
*' Father will also forgive you : but if ye forpve 
" nut men their trespasses, ueither will your Father 
" forgive your trespasses," Matth. vi. 14. 15. 

It is a just and seasonable thought that of Mar- 
cus Antoninus, upon such occasions. " A man 
" misbehaves himself towards me — what is that to 
" me ? The action is his ; and the will that seta 
" him upon it is hb ; and therefore let him look 
*' to it. The fault and injury is his, not mine. As 
" for me, I am in the condition Providence would 
" have me, and am doing what becomes me." — 
Meditatioiu, book v. % 25. 

But still thb amounts only to a philosophical 
contempt of injuries, and &lb much beneath a 
Christian forgivenness of them; which, as Christians, 
we are bound to, and which, if we know ourselves, 
we shall be disposed to. And therefore, in order 
to a true self-knowledge, we must always take care 
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to examine and obune in what manner we are af- 
fected in such circumBtances. 

(2.) How do yon behave under a severe and 
unexpected afSicdon from die hand of Providence I 
which is another circumstance, which, when lightly 
improved, will hdp ns veiy much to know our- 
selve*. 

If Acre be any babitoa) discontent or impa- 
tience lurking within us, this will draw it forth, 
eqiecially if the aCBiclJon be attended with any of 
those aggravating circunutanco, with which Job's 
wa>. 

Afflictions 'are often sent with this intept, to 
teach us to know ourselves ; and, therefore, ought 
to be carefully improved to this purpose. 

And much of the wisdom and goodness of our 
heavenly Fadier is seen by a serious and attentive 
mind, not only in proportioning the degrees of his 
corrections to his children's strength, but in adapt- 
ing the kinds of them to their tempers; afflicting 
one in one way, another in another, according as 
he knows they are most easily wrought upon, and 
as will be most for their advantage: by which 
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affect us, and procure as great an advanta^ to us, 
as a much greater of another kind. 

It is a trite but true observaUon, that a wise man 
recdves more benefit from hw enemies than from 
his iiriends, fiom his afflictions than from his mer- 
cies ; by which means he makes his enemies in ef- 
fect his best friends, and his afflictions bis greatest 
mercies. Certain it is, that a man never has an 
opportunity of taking a. more fair and undisguised 
view of himself than in these circumstances : and 
therefore, by diligently observing in what manner 
he is affected at such times, he may make an im- 
provement in Ibe true knowledge of himself, very 
much to his future advantage, though perhaps not 
a little to his present mortification ; for a sudden 
provocation from man, or severe affliction from 
God, may detect something which lay latent and 
undiscovered so long at tlie bottom of his hear^ 
that he never once suspected it to have had any 
place there. Thus the one excited wrath in the 
meekest man, Psal. c\i. A3, and the other passion 
in the most patient. Job iii. 3. 
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By considering, then, in what manner we bear 
the particular afflictions God is pleased to allot us, 
and what benefit we receive from them, we may 
come to a very considerahle acquaintance with 
ourselves, 

(3.) In a time of peace, prosperity, and pleasure, 
when the soul is generally most unguarded, what 
is its temper and disposition then f 

This is the warm season that nourishes and im- 
pregnates the seeds of vanity, self-confidence, and 
a supercilious contempt of others. If there be 
auch a root of bitterness in the ' heart, it will be 
veiy apt to shoot forth in the sunshine of umnter- 
rupted prosperity, even after the frost of adversity 
had nipped it, and, as we thought, lulled it. 

Prosperity is a trial, as well as adversity, and is 
commonly attended with more dangerous tempta- 
tions. And were the mind but as seriously disposed 
to self-reflection, it would have a greater advantage 
of attaining a true knowledge of itself under the 
former than under the latter. But the unba[^i- 
ness of it is, the mind is seldom rightly turned for 
such an employment under those circumstancea. 
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It has something else to do; has the concerns of 
the vorld to mind ; and is too much engaged by 
the things without it, to advert to those within it ; 
and is more disposed to enjoy than examine itself. 
However, it is a very necessary season for self- 
examination, and a very proper time to acquire a 
good d^ree of self-knowledge, if rightly improved. 

(Lastly,) How do we behave in bad company ? 

And that is to be reckoned bad company, in 
which there is no probability of our doing or get- 
ting any good, but apparent danger of our doing or 
getting much harm ; I mean, our giving offence to 
others, by an indiscreet zeal, or incurring guilt to 
ourselves, by a criminal compliance. 

Are we carried down by the torrent of vanity 
and vice i Will a flash of wit, or a brilliant &ncy, 
make us excuse a profane expression ? If so, we 
■hail soon come to relish it, when thus seasoned, 
and use it ourselves. This is a time when our zeal 
and wisdom, our fortitude and firmness, are gene- 
rally put to the most delicate proof, and when n« 
may too often take notice of the unsuspected 
escapes of folly, fickleness, and indiscretion. 
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At such seasons as these, theo, we may oitea dn- 
cem what liei at die bottom of our hearts, better 
than we can in the more even and customary scenes 
of life, when the passions are aJl calm and still : 
and therefore, would we know oureelveB, we should 
be very attentive to our frame, temper, dispoeitioD, 
and conduct, upon such occasions. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

To hum mirtelva, ice mut ipkoUy abttractjivni 
external appearattcei, 

VIII. " Would you know yourself, you must, 
" as br as possible, get above the influence of ex- 
" terual appearances and circumstances." 

A man is what his heart is. The knowledge of 
bimself is the knowledge of his heart, which is ea- 
tirely an inward thing ; to the knowledge of which, 
then, outward things (such as a man's condition 
and circumstances in the world) can contribute 
nothing ; but, on the other hand, if taken into any 
consideration, will be a great bar and hinderance 
to bim in his pursuit of self-knowledge. 

(1.) Are your circumstances in the world easy 
and prosperous, take care you do not judge of 
yourself too favourably on that account, 

lliese things are without you, and therefore caa 
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never be Ae measure of what is within you ; and 
however the world may respect you for them, they 
do not iD the least malie you cither a wiser or more 
valuable man. 

In forming a true judgment of yourself, then, 
you must entirely set aside the consideration of 
your estate and family, your wit, beau^, genius, 
health, &c. which are all but tbe appendages or 
trappings of a man, or a smooth and shining var- 
nish, which may lacquer over the basest metal. 

A man may be a good and happy roan without 
these things, and a bad and wretched one with 
them. Nay, he may have all these, and be the 
worse for them. They are so far from being good 
and excellent in thembelves, that we often see 
Providence bestows them upon the^ vilest of men, 
and, in kindness, denies them to some of the best. 
They often are the greatest temptations that can 
put a man's f^th and tirjnness to the proof. Or, 

(2.) Is your condition in life mean and af- 
flicted i Do not judge the worse of yourself for not 
having those external advantages which others 
have. 
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None vill think the worse of you for not having 
them, but those who think the better of themselvea 
for having them : in both which they show a very 
depraved and perverted judgment. These are 
(rdi wt to' HMfr) things entirely without us, and 
out of our power ; for which a man is neither the 
better nor the worse, hut according aa he uses 
them : and therefore you ought to be as indifferent 
to them as they are to you. A good man shines 
amiably through all the obscurity of his low for- 
tune, and a wicked man is a poor little wretch in 
the midst of all his grandeur. 

Were we to follow die judgment of the world, 
we should think otherwise of these things, and by 
that mistake be led into a mistaken notion of our- 
selves. But we have a better rule to follow, to 
which, if we adhere, the consideration of our ex- 
ternal condition in \ik, be it what it will, will have 
no undue influence on the mind in its search after 
self-knowledge. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Thtfractke rf id/-hioaledge, a gma aamt to 
promote it. 

IX. "Let all your self-knovledge be reduced 
" into practJce." 

The right imprOTem«ot of ihBt koowledge we 
have, is the best way to attain more. 

The great end of self-knowledne is self-govem- 
nwDt) without which it is but a useless speculation. 
And, as all knowledge is valuable in proportion to 
its end, so this is the most excel'eut kind of know- 
ledge, only because the practice of it is of such ex- 
tensive use, as bath been already shown, 

" Above all other subjects," says an ancient pious 
writer, " study thiue own self. For no knowledge, 
" that terminates in curio^ty or speculation, is 
" comparable to that which is of use ; and of all 
** useful knowledge, that is most so, which consists 
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" in the due care and just notions of ourselves. 
" This study is a debt which every one owes him- 
self. Let us not, then, be so lavish, so unjust, 
as not to pay this debt, by spending some part, 
at least, if we cannot all, or most, of onr time 
and care upon that which has the most inde- 
feasible claim to it. Govern your passions; ma- 
nage your actions with prudence; and, where 
false steps have been made, correct them for the 
future. Let nothing be allowed to grow head- 
strong and disorderly ; but bring all under dis- 
cipline. Set all your faults before your eyes ; 
and pass sentence upon yourself with the same 
severity as you would do upon another, for whom 
no partiality hath biassed your judgment." — 
St Bbritard's Meditations, chap. v. 

What will our most exact and diligent self-re- 
searches avail us, if, after all, we sink into indo- 
lence and slotJi i Or what will it signify to be con- 
vinced, that there is a great deal amiss in our de- 
portment and dispositions, if we sit still contented- 
ly under that conviction, without taking one step 
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towards a reformation 7 It will, indeed, render us 
but the more guilty in the sight of God. And how 
sad a tUng will it be to have our self-knowledge . 
hereafter rise up in judgment against us ! 

" Examination b in order to correction and 
" amendment. We abuse it and ourselves, if we 
" rest in the duty without looking fartiier. We are 
" to review our daily walk, that we may reform it ; 
" and, consequently, a dtuly review will point out 
" to us the subject and matter of our future daily 
" care. This day (saitb the Christian, upon his 
" review of things at night) I lost so much lime, 

" particularly at . I took too great a li- 

" berty, particularly in . ' I omitted such an 

" opportunity that might have been improved to 
" better purpose. I mismanaged such a duty — 
" I find such a corruption often working ; my old 
" infirmity still cleaves to me ; how easily doth 
" this sin beset me ! Oh ! may I be more atten- 
" tive for the time to come j more watchful over 
" my heart ; take more heed to my ways ! May I 
*' do so the next day !" — " The knowledge of a 
" distemper is a good step to a cure ; at least, it 
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" directs to proper methods and applicatJons in or- 
" der to it. Self-acquaintance leads to self-refor- 
" mation. He that, at the close of each day, calb 
" over what is past, inspects himself, his behaviour 
" and manners, will not &I1 into that security, and 
" those uncensured follies, that are so common and 
" so ddngerous/'r-BENNET's Christ, Oral. 

And it may not be impi-oper, in order to make 
us sensible of, and attentive to, some of the more 
secret faults and foibles of our tempers, to pen (hem 
down at night, according as they appeared during 
the transactions of the day ; by which means, w« 
shall not only have a more distinct view of that 
part of our character to which we are generally 
most blind, but shall be able to discover some de- 
fects and blemishes in it, which, perhaps, we never 
apprehended before. For the wiles and doublings 
of the heart are sometimes so hidden and intricate, 
that it requires the nicest care and most steady at- 
tention to detect and unfold them. 

For instance ; " This day I read an author whose 
" sentiments were very different from mine, and 
" who expressed himself with much warmth and 
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" confidence. It exdted my spleen, I own-) and I 
" immediately passed b severe censure upon him j 
" so tliat, had he been presenti and talked in the 
" same strain, my ruffled temper would have 
" prompted roe to use harsh and ungrateful lan- 
" guage, which might have occasioned a very un- 
" christian contention. But I now reccUect, that, 
" though the author might be mistaken in those 
" sentiments (aji I still believe he was), yet, by his 
" particular circumstances in life, and the method 
" of his education, he hath been strongly'led into 
" that way of thinking ; so that his prejudice is 
" pardonable ; but my UDcharitableness is not, espe- 
" cially considering, that, in many respects, he has 
" the ascendent of me. This proceeded, then, 
" from uneharitableness, which is one fault of my 
" temper I have to watch against ; and which I ne- 
" ver was before so sensible of as I am now, upon 
" this recollection. Learn more moderation, and 
" make more allowances for the mistaken opinions 
" of others for the future. Be as charitable to 
" others, who differ from you, as yon desire they 
" should be to you, who differ as much from them ; 
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" for it may be, jrou cannot be more assured of 
" being in the right than they are. 

" Again : This day I have found myself strongly . 
" inclined to put in something by way of abatement 
" to an excellent character g^ven of an absent per- 
" son by one of his great admirers. It is true, I 
" had the command of myself to hold my tongue, 
" and it is well I had ; for the ardour of his zeal 
" would not have admitted the exception (though 
" I still think that, in some . degree, it was just), 
" which might have raised a wrangling debate 
" about his character, perhaps at the expence of 
" my own i or, however, occasioned much animo- 
" sity and contention. But 1 have since examined 
" the secret spring of that impulse, and find it to 
" be envy, which I was not then sensible of; but 
" my antagonist had certainly imputed it to this : 
" and had he taken the liberty to have told me 
" so, I much question whether I should have had 
'* the temper of the philosopher, who, when he 
" was really injured,, being asked whether he was 
" angry or no, replied, ' No ; but I am consider- 
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" ing wiA myielf whether I ought not to be to.* 
" I doubt I should not have had so much com- 
" posure, but should have immediately resented it 
" as a &lse and malicious aspersion. But it wai 
" certainly envy, and nothing else ; for the penon, 
" who was the object of the encomiunii was much 
" my superior in many respects. And the ex- 
" ceptioD that arose to my mind was the only flaw 
*' in his character, which nothing but a quick- 
" ughted envy could descry. Talie heed, then, of 
" that vice for the future. 

" Agun, this day I was much surprised to ob- 
" serve in myself the symptoms of a vice, which, of 
" all others, I ever thought myself most clear of, 
" and have always expressed the greatest deteata- 
" don of in others i and that is covetousoess. For 
" what else could it be that prompted me to with- 
" hold my charity from my fellow -creature in 
" distress, on pretence that he was not, in every 
" respect, a proper object ; or to dispense it so 
" sparii^y W another, who I knew was so, on pre- 
" fence of having lately been at a considerable ex- 
f pence upon another occasion i This could pn^ 
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" cteA from nothing else but a latent principle of 
" coT^onmeH ; which, though I never before ob- 
" served in myself yet it is likely others bave. O 
" how inscrutable are the depths and deceits of 
** tLe human heart ! — Ha^l ray enemy brought 
« agBuut me m charge of indolence, self- indulgence 
" or pride, and impstdenoe, or a too quick resent- 
" ment of affironts and injuries, my own heart must 
" have confinned the accusation, and forced me to 
" plead fuil^. Had he charged me with bigotry, 
** aelf-opinion, and censoriouMiess, I should have 
" thou^t it proceeded from the same temper in 
" himself, having rarely observed any thing like it 
" in my own. But had he chained me with co- 
" vetouiness, I should have taken it for downright 
" calumiy, and despised the censure with indign^- 
** tion and triumph. And yet, after all, I find it 
" had been but too true a charge* O ! how hard 
" a thing is it to know myself ! This, Uke all other 
" knowledge, the more I bave of it, the more sen- 
" nble I flja of my want of it." 

The difficulty of self-government and eeif-pos- 
tewoD uisM from the difficulty of a thorou^ 
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self-acquaintance, which is necenaiy to it ; I »y,' 
a thorough self-acquaintance, such as baa been al- 
ready set forth in its several bmnches (Part L).- 
For, as self-government is simply impossible (I 
mean considered as a virtue), where self-ignorance 
prevails, so the difficult' of it will decrease in pro- 
portion to the degree in which self-acquaintance 
increases. 

Many, perhaps, may be ready to think this is a 
paradox, and imagine that they know their predo- 
minant passions and foibles very well, but still find 
it extieniely difficult to correct them. But let 
them examine this point again, and perhaps they 
may find, that that difficulty arises, ather from 
their defect of self-knowledge (for it is in this, as 
in other kinds of knowledge, wherein some arc very 
ready to think themselves much greater proficients 
than they are), or else from their neglect to put in 
pracUce that degree of self-knowledge they have. 
They know their particular fallings, yet wilt not 
guard against the immediate temptations to them. 
And tiiey are often betrayed into the immediate 
temptations which overcome them, because thef 
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ue ignorant of, or do not guard aguost, the- 
more remote temptations, which lead them into 
those nhich are more immediate and dangerous, 
which may not improperly be called the tempta- 
tions to temptations i in observing and guarding 
against which consists a very necessary part of 
self-knowledge, and the great art of keeping clear 
of danger, which, in our present stale of frailty, is 
the best means of keeping clear of sin. 

To correct what is amiss, and to improve what 
is good in us, is supposed to be our hearty desire, 
and the great end of all our self-researeh. But if 
we do not endeavour &her this, all our labour after 
self-knowledge will be in vun ; nay, if we do not 
endeavour it, we cannot be said heartily to desire 
it: " For there is most of the heart, where there 
" is most of the will ; and there is most of the 
" will, where there b most endeavour ; and where 
" there is most endeavour, there is generally most 
" success. So that endeavour must prove the 
" trutii of our desire, and success will generally 
" prove the sincerity of our endeavour." — Bax- 
ter. — This, I think, we may safely say, without 
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attributing too much to the power of tbe humui 
will, considering thst we are rational and frea 
agents, and considering what effectual ataistance ia 
ofiered to them who seek it, to render timt endea- 
vours successful, if they are sincere. Which in^ 
boduces the subject of the following chapter. 
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frequent and feromt prayer, the most ^ectwH 
means for attamittg true ^elf-knowledge. 

" Lastlt : The lait means to self-knowledge 
" which I sh^ mention ia* frequent and devout 
" iq>plica(30na to the Fountain of light, and the 
" Father of our-epirits, to assist us in this import- 
" ant study, and give us the true knowledge of our- 
" selves." * 

This I Dientiou last) not as the lea^^t, but, on the 
contrary, as the greatest and best means of all, to 
Bttsin a right and thorough knowledge of ourselves, 
and the way to render all the rest effectual. And 
therefore, though it be the last means mentioned, 
it is the fint that should be used. 

Would we know ourselves, we must often con- 
verse, not only with ourselves in meditation, but 
with God in prayer. In the lowliest prostration ef 
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aaul, beseeching the Father of onr spirits to disco- 
ver them to us ;" in whose light we may see light," 
where, before, there was aothiog bnt darkness, to 
make known to us the depth and devices of our 
■ heart. For, without the grace and influence of his 
divine illuminations and instmctioDs, our hearts 
will, after sll our care and puna to know them, 
most certainly deceive us. And self-love will so 
prejudice the understanding, as to keep ns still in 
self-ignorance. 

The first thing we are to do, in order to self- 
knowledge, is, to assure ourselve^,tbat our hearts 
" are deceitful above all things." And the next is, 
to remember, that " the Lord searcheth the hearts, 
' and trieth the rrans." Jer. xvii. 9- >'■ e. that he, 
the (KtuSwyrwrrnc) " searcher of all hearts," 
(1 Chron. xxviii. 9.) hath a perfect knowledge of 
them, deceitful as they are. Which consideration, 
as it suggesteth to us the strongest motive to induce 
us to labour after a true knowledge of them our- 
selves, so it directs us, at the same time, how we 
may attain this knowledge ; vix. by a humble and 
importunate applicatiwi to him, to whom alone 
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they are knovn, to make them known to us. And 
thiS) by the free and near access which his holy 
Spirit hath to onr spirits, be caa efTeq^ually do va- 
rious ways i 012. by fixing our attentions ; by 
quickening our apprehensions ; removing our pre- 
judices (which, like a &lse medium before the 
eye of the mind, prevent its seeing Uiings in a just 
and proper light) ; by mortifying our pride ; 
strengthening the intellective and reflecting facul- 
ties; and enforcing upon the mind a lively sense 
and knowledge of its greatest happiness and duty ; 
and so awakening the soul from that carnal secu- 
rity and indifference about its best interests, which 
a too serious attention to the world is apt to betray 
it into. 

Besides, prayer is a v^y proper expedient for 
attaining self-knowledge, as the actual engagement 
of the mind in this devotional exercise is, in itself, 
a great help to it. For the mind is never in a bet- 
ter frame, than when it is intently and devoutly 
engaged in this duty. It has then the best appre- 
hensions of God, the truest notions of itself, and 
the justest sentiments of earthly things ; the clearest 
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eonccpdons of its own weaknessi and the deepest 
sense of its own vileness ; and consequen^y is in 
the best disppsitioR that can be, ta receive a true 
tnd right knowledge of itself. 

And, oh ! could we but always think of otii> 
•elves in such a manner, or could we hut always 
be in a disposition to think of ourselves in such 
a manner, as we sometimes do in the feirour of 
onr humiliatioDS before the throne of gracet how 
great a progress should we soon make in this im- 
portant science I Which evidently shows the neces- 
taty of such devout and humble engagements of the 
loul, and bow bappy a ine«DS they are to attun a 
just self-acquaintance. 

And now, reader, whoever tbou art that hast 
taken the pains to peruse these sheets, whatever 
be thy circumstances or condition in the world, 
whatever thy capacity or understanding, whatever 
thy occupations and engagements, whatever thy 
&vourite sentiments and principles, or whatever 
religious sect or party thou'esponsest, know for 
certain, that thou bast been deeply interested m 
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what Aou bast been readinf ; wbetW tboa b«t 
Uteoded to it or no. For it is of no leu concern 
ta thee than the security of thy peace and useful- 
Bess in this world, and thy happiness in another ; 
■nd relates to all thy interests, both as a man and 
a Christian. Perhaps tbon hast seen something of 
thine own image in the glass that has now been 
held up to thee ; and wilt thou go away, and soon 
" forget what manner of person tbon art f Per- 
liaps thou hast met with some things tb'on dost not 
well understand or approve ; but shall that take 
off thine attention from those things thou dost un- 
derstand and fqiprove, and art convinced of the 
necesu^ off If tbou hast received no improve- 
ment, no benefit from what thou bast been reading, 
read it over again. The same thought, you knoW) 
often impresses one more at one time than anuther; 
And we sometimes receive more knowledge and 
profit by the second perusal of a. book than by the 
first. And I would fain hope, that tbon wilt find 
something in this that may set thy thoughb od 
worit, and which, by the blessing of God, may 
oake tbee more obsemot of thy heart and con- 
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duct ; and, in consequence of that, a more solid, 
serious, wise, established Christian. 

But will you, after all, deal by this book you 
have now read, as you have dealt by many ser- 
mons you have heard ? pass your judgment upon 
it according to your received and established set of 
notions ; and condemn or applaud it only as it is 
Bgree^le or disagreeable to them ; and commend 
or censure it, only as it suits or does not suit your 
particular iaste ; without attending to the real 
weight, importance, and necessity of the subject, 
abstracted from those views i Or, will you be 
barely content with the entertainment and satis&c- 
tion, which some parts of it may possibly have 
given you ; to asseat to the importance of the 
subject, and Justness of the sentiment, or the pro- 
prie^ of some of the observations you have been 
reading, and so dismiss all without any further 
concern about the matter ? Believe it, O Christian 
reader, if this be all the advantage you gain by it, 
it were scarce worth while to have confined your* 
self so long to the perusal of it. It has aimed, it 
has sincerely aimed, to do you a much greater 
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benefit; to bring you* to a better acquaintance 
with one you express a particular regard for, and 
who is capable of being the best friend, or the 
worst enemy, you have in the world ; and that is 
yourself. It was deigned to convince you, tbat, 
would you live and act consistently, either as a man 
or a Christian, you must know yourself; and to 
persuade you, under the influence of the foregoing 
motives, and by the help of the Ibrementioned di- 
rections, to make self-knowledge the great study, 
and self-government the great business, of your life. 
In which resolution may Almighty (yod confirm 
jmu ; and in which great business may his grace 
assist you, against all ftiture discouragements and 
distractions ! With him I leave the success of the 
whole ; to whom be gloiy and praise for ever ! 
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